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ICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 





“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 


aa endeavour tothrow down alithe barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views ; and by setting aside the distinctions 





of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treatthe whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.”"—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Hows of the Week. 


E raising of the Bank discount, and the 
bom that comes over the countenance of the 
i F world, are signs of accumulated dif- 
} Babe, springing from other causes as well as 
| Wwar, at a time when the reports from the 
not inspire us with courage by any great 
@ouncements. It is true that Geneal WrurAms, 
ther being left so long unsupported at Kars, has 
‘Breede in beating off the Russians, and inflict- 
‘gupon them a tremendous loss before he could 
Rrelievel by Oman Pacua ; and the public feels 
#sirong sympathy with a commander who has 
‘naintained his position under so many difficulties, 
‘wd whom the force of circumstances might have 
e from reaping a victory with his own 
Mi This to be hoped that Wittiams may have 
honours accorded to him; although we are 
Maware that the name of Wuttams is in the 
Sttocratic roll of the country. 
‘efor the rest, we have GorrscuaKorr uneasily 
Wiching the restless Allies, who teaze him now on 
Wt fank and now on his right at Eupatoria ; 
thave a bombardment going on at Odessa; and 
jt, tlitle variety is thrown in by a gunboat expedi- 
ta up the estuary into which the Bug and the 
pour their waters. The Allies in the East 
Mito beengaged in poking the Great Bear, 
Reto prevent his repose, and perhaps to in- 
eae the exhaustion that he cannot conceal. 
Tne exhaustion is not only shown in the passive 
Witing attitude that Russia has taken on the 
of the Black Sea, but still more is it 
tin the efforts that she continues to 
procuring supplies of money, manifestly 
success. No new evidence on that 
has come out; but the drain of gold has 
f on the Continent down to the present 
 ) Michecked by the endeavours both of the 
1 oy and English financial administrators ; 
eo mode of accounting for the degree 
tion of the drain, except the hypothesis, 
tendered almost certain by a concurrent 
» that Russia is using enormous exer- 
to obtain supplies at any cost. A man with 
y staring him in the face will give any 
Scommodation ; and if the extent of the 
at stake be large, he may offer such 
secure such supplies as will inconve- 
More legitimate competitors in the same 
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market. Such seems to be the case with regard 
to the great powers in the European money 
markets. 

Nor is Russia alone; the Austrian Government, 
since her comparative severance from the Western 
Powers, has been resorting to successive schemes for 
the purpose of raising money, and with little effect. 
The very retrenchments of her forces, which pro- 
| cured for her the just reproaches of the Western 
Powers, were dictated to her by want of means. 
She tried to raise money upon her North Italian 
| railways, andcouldnot. She endeavoured to raise 
more money upon her Bohemian and Hungarian 
| railways, already mortgaged, in vain. She accepted 
| overtures of assistance from the great Credit 
| society of Paris, but drew back upon the terms 
| which that society required ; and now, it is under- 
| stood, Baron Bruck, who has been put to every 
| sort of service which an underling could under- 
| take, has consented to apply his ingenious mind 
| to the design of a society resembling those esta- 
| blished in France by M. Pergmer,—a Mortgage 
Bank, which shall lend the Austrian Government 
money on security, with power to borrow money 
in the European market. Thus Baron Bruck be- 
| comes the instrument by which Austria hopes to 
| collect means in the market of Europe, as it were, 

through a fence. 

| In France the symptoms of uneasiness increase, 
jand are calculated to stimulate apprehensions 
elsewhere. We have no very decisive event, but 
the Government is meddling all round. It is 
regulating the price of meat by an official tariff 
fortnightly, the provisions of which are to be stated 
in every butcher's bill of parcels. At the same 
time the Government is forbidding the export of 
wheat from Algeria. It is telling the Société de 
Crédit Mobilier how far to speculate ; but the drain 
of bullion continues while that gigantic company 
is still pushing its speculations in all quarters of 
the globe. The last story is, that it is negotiating 
the buying up of all the London omnibuses; so 
that it intends to teach us us how to live in our 
public vehicles. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the raising of the 
Bank discount was anticipated, it has created 
something like a panic, which is partly founded on 
reasonable apprehensions and partly unreasonable. 
They continue to repeat the assurance that this 
country is perfectly sound. We are importing 
and exporting with our greatest customers—the 
United States, the American colonies, the West 
Indies, Australia, Holland, France, the Levant, 
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&c.—thus effecting an exchange of commodities 
with a decided profit to all concerned. But 
the demand for money on the Continent is ob- 
structing our means of exchange, by calling 
off the floating capital; and commercial men 
want the instrument for carrying out their opera- 
tions. ‘The character of the pressure is well 
shown in the distinction between the two rates of 
discount. The great exchanges of goods in com- 
merce are perfectly sound tgansactions, but the 
supply of money is short. If all could be carried 
on in barter, all would go well; but the purse is 
exhausted at every turn, and money is wanted for 
each particular day. .Thus time becomes a great 
element ; and hence the distinction of the enhanced 
discount of six per cent. for bills having sixty days 
to run, and seven per cent, for bills having ninety- 
five days. The difference shows how much greater 
the pressure is for ready cash, than for means 
to meet engagements in the long run. 

One of the first effects is panic; and men so 
readily anticipate some excessive reaction in the 
commercial world, that they abstain from buying 
the very things that are most certain to be wanted, 
For instance, there is no trade in the country of 
which the consumption is more certain than the 
wool trade. The market of our woollen manu- 
factures has been restricted by deficiencies in the 
supp‘ies ever since the gold mania contracted 
Australian produce. But the wool sales com- 
menced on Thursday, the day of the rise; and at 
once men began to hesitate in the purchase of a 
commodity which they are as certain to get off 
their hands as if it were gold itself. Hence a 
present loss resulting from no real decline in the 
value of wool, but from simple alarm. It is an 
example of the difficulty which commercial men 
always make for themselves on such occasions, 
and which they are going to make now in 
abundance. 


They are also frightened at mere shadows. A 
number of people thought fit to get up a demonstra- 
tion in the Park against ‘‘ dear bread,” and a baker 
who was rash enough to set out on the honest 
mission of reasoning with them was severely 
handled. Here we have “a bread riot” in 
October, and wise men in the City will turn pale, 
refuse perhaps another ten bales of wool, and ask, 
or expect some more discount! For such small 
causes does the heart of the City beat. 

Commerce is in gaol, in the persons of Stranan, 
Pauz, and Bares; and society, represented by 





the Governor of the prison, has been proving its 
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subserviency even to departed greatness in wealth. 
The three gentlemen, whose conduct has impo- 
verished numbers and ruined many individuals, 
are brought to the gaol in all the odour of sanctity 
of wealth. They appear, from the reports, to 
understand their position ; and the Governor also 
understands it. They are at first lodged in certain 
cells; but it is soon discovered that they are of 
that quality which wequires.distinction, they are 
of that blood with which port wine is congenial, 
they are of that standing which is above the rules 
of ordinary nersons; and Mr. Governor Hu, 
regarding their fall with compassion, makes the 
custom of the prison bend to their dignity. 
They have correspondence, parcels, friends, with- 
out restriction, and the letters pass without ex- 
amination; whereas common men can only have 
their friends for twenty minutes at a time, and 
only two in a day, and their letters are read. 
The three magnates of the criminal community 
are permitted to have friends with them all day. 
Mr, Srrawan, naturally feeling separation from 
his wife, is furnished with an oceasional residence 
in the Governor’s house; where he is so much at 
home, that when a friend visits him in the prison, 
he beckons that friend to a more agreeable place 
of meeting. The Governor perceives distinctions, 
and can enforee them, notwithstanding the pre- 
judiees that may reign amongst the vulgar herd 
of prisoners against such differences between man 
andman. As to the possibility that Srrasan or 
Pav could have used opportunities for escape, 
that is not to be thought of: they are persons of 
high distinction, not for a moment to be suspected 
of dishonourable purposes! Does not Srraman 
say, alluding to magistrates who may object to 
his treatment, that they are a set of “ Radicals,” 
and that he will “reward” the faithful Governor ? 
Does not dethroned greatness exclaim, “ Yes, 
take all, but leave me my Bible!” Are persons 
of this stamp to be brought down to the low 
standard? No, Hirt is above such mean con- 
siderations. By his instructions, the rules of the 
prison are rendered subservient to the prisoners— 
namely, to these three; and the “ Radical” 
magistrates record their spite upon Hux by sus- 
pending him until they shall consider what to do. 
But law and justice themselves are under con- 
sideration. We have had a continuance of the 
attacks upon the ticket-of-leave system, and it has 
at last met with one defender—a defender who 
shields it in the most extraordinary fashion. 
Colonel Jess, Chairman of the Directors of 
Convict Prisons, brings forward an elaborate 
statement in the 7imes to prove that the ticket-of- 
leave system has been eminently successful. His 
argument is, that when transportation ceased, im- 
prisonment at home was regarded as the substitute 
or equivalent ; that in the colonies the convicts 
used to obtain their discharge conditionally, 
and that they ought to do so here; that the 
strictest imprisonment justifies a shorter term, 
and that the statistics of the returns show the 
prisoners, on the whole, to have been reformed. 
Out of 3629 prisoners who have been discharged 
conditionally, only 96 have had their ticket-of- 
leave revoked, and 97 have been convicted and 
sentenced for fresh crimes. While of 699 pri- 
soners who have claimed the balance of a gra- 
tuity due to them out of their earnings after they 
are discharged, if they behave well for three 
months, 684 have obtained the allowances upon 
satisfactory assurances of their behaviour. The 
Colonel also shows that the per-centage of ordi- 
nary prisoners convicted again is much greater 
than that of the ticket-of-leave men reconvicted. 
But this system, so successful, he says—and he 
says it as a kind of assurance to the public—is not 
to be carried out by Government. They will 
more commonly observe the rule that the prisoner 
undergoes his whole sentence in confinement ; 
not enjoying the tieket-of-leave. So that, while 


defending the system, he abandons it ; and, telling 
the country the blessing it has had, he reassures 
us by telling us the blessing is to be revoked! 
This is an odd policy for a reforming Government, 
andwwe can only suppose that by some aceident 
the matter has been left in the hands of a subor- 
nate—Colonel Jess. 

Another “party” has been brought before the 
law, and ina manner almost unprecedented to the 
public of the present day. Certain refugees have 
been called to account for an offence against the 
political as well as the common law of this coun- 
try, and they have been punished with a penalty 
that in some countries has been ranked next to 
death. Three refugees resident in London have 
affixed their names to a paper in the form of a 
letter to Queen Vicrorta, which we have cha- 
racterised in a separate paper. Addressing the 
Queey in terms of unreserved familiarity, the 
refugees aflirm that Pranori’s attempt on the 
life of the Emperor Napoteon was only the 
prelude to the final destruction of the Em- 
Peron; and they declare that the family of 
Naproreon must be expelled from every country, 
respect for his very name or memory constituting 
an offence. This letter has been printed in 
L’ Homme, a French paper, published in Jersey ; 
and the inhabitants of St. Heliers, the capital of 
that island, have met and called for the suppression 
of the paper. The island authorities, exercising the 
privilege of a local law which is sometimes a 
serious nuisance to the United Kingdom, have 
“banished” the proprietor, the editor, and the 
publisher of the journal. This, no doubt, sends 
them over to England; where they will recruit 
the forces of the triumvirate which signed the letter. 
The occurrence has created a feeling of strong 
disgust among many patriots resident in England, 
who see in it an injury to themselves and to the 

ood cause, even more than to England or to the 
cea In fact, the refugees who have signed 
the letter may be said to have embezzled the cha- 
racter of patriots, and to have prostituted it to a 
very low class of trade—that which panders to 
the mere love of sensation. As certain people 
trade in disgusting publications for sale among 
the depraved, these traders appear to be bent 
upon composing a crime and publishing it bodily ; 








Tue Bisnor or Lincoty on Ciercy INcREASE.— 
Some observations were made by the Bishop of Lincoln 
at a meeting at the Corn Exchange on the subject of the 
want of churches and clergymen. He said that, allowing 
one clergyman for every one thousand or fifteen hundred 
persons, the increase of population would require some- 
thing like a hundred additional clergymen per annum. 
The largest number that a clergyman could properly 
attend to was 1000 or 1200; but many pride themselves 
with being invested with the charge of 50,000. A con- 
scientious minister makes an attempt at visiting and in- 
| quiring into all his parishioners; but he soon finds it 
| impossible, and is obliged to give it up. The want of 
| clergymen in the large towns, said the Bishop, is the 

cause of infidelity andimmorality. ‘ What was deno- 
|minated the Church property had by successive reduc- 
| tions been limited to something like a tenth of its former 
| amount, and a curious fact was mentioned in a report of 
| the Additional Curates Aid Society, that the sum spent 
annually in Great Britain on tobacco and snuff was just 
twice as much as the whole income of the Church of 
England, from the Archbishops down to the curates; so 
that, to put it in another way, if people who indulged in 
| the use of those unnecessary and often injurious stimu- 
lants were disposed to give up what they expended in 
| them to the use of the Church, the number of the clergy 
| might be increased threefold. If the whole of the in- 
comes of the Church of England were redistributed and 
divided equally among all the incumbents throughout 
| the land, the result would be a net average income of 
only about 200/. a year each.” 
| Dramatic Reapixe At Bristrot.—We observe in 
the local papers that Mrs. Chatterley, the London 
actress, has been reading Much Ado About Nothing at 
the Bristol Atheneum. The reading was prefaced by 
| an historical and critical account of the play—a novel 
feature which we believe Mrs. Chatterley introduced for 
the first time at the Polytechnic Institution. Entertain- 
| ments of this kind serve to popularise the achievements 
}of great intellectspand to extend refining influences; 
and we are, therefore, glad to learn that Mrs. Chatterley 
was greeted with the applause of a numerous audience 
of Bristolians, 
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THE WAR 


An entire defeat of the Russians 
forms the ehief item of the war news this 
appears that.omthe 29th of September thy ; 
attacked the city which they have so long 
For eight hours the combat continued, the 
fierceness and determination being shown 

sides; and, although the attacking columns 

times gained»an-entrance into the works, they 

as often dashed back, till, utterly dis 


are variously stated. According toad 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the Russians 
killed, and twice that number wounded, while upwands 
of 4000 muskets were left on the field; and the 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, in writing to 
the Ottoman Envoy in states that General 
Mouravieff lost 4000 men killed, 100 prisoners, 
one gun. The Turkish loss a to 
from 800 to 1000 men killed and w 
killed including several superior officers, 
first stated that the Russians, seized with 
were preparing to retreat and abandon 
but General Mouravieff announces that the blo 
of Kars is re-established on the same 
before the attack. The failure of the 
attributed by him to several officers 
having been killed or wounded in 3 
but it is added by the Russian Commander thathe 
succeeded in capturing fourteen Turkish flags. 

It is gratifying to reflect that a large part of the 
honour of this Turkish success is due to Englishmen, 
General Williams is the Commander-in. at 
Kars; and he has had under him Captain Tees 
Colonel Lake, of the Madras Engi 
Thompson, of the 68th Bengal Native Infantry—all 
three young men. The last-named officer wasseverel 
wounded in the arm in the Burmese war; ing | 
out to Kars before he had fully recovered, has actu- 
ally aided in defending that town with his arm ina 
sling. 

Preparatory movement, and the weaving of a vast 
network of stratagem round the Russians, be 
said to be the summing up of the intelligence fom 
the Crimea and the adjacent lands and seas, Gorts- 
chakoff announces to his Government that the Allies 
are organising a concentric advance from 
Baidar, Kertch, and Kinburn, with the design 
surrounding and cutting off the Russian forces, The 
appearance of the Allied fleets before Odessa did not 
lead to any attack; and the squadrons 
in peace, and sailed to Kinburn—a town at 
the extreme western point of the coast which bounds 
the liman or estuary of the Dni on the south. 
They appeared there on the 15th inst., and landed a 
small force not far from the Salt Lakes, In the 
evening, six steamers began to bombard Kinburn; 
the fortress replied, and one of our vessels was 
injured. On the 16th, a cannonade took 
between the fortress and the gunboats of the 
Allies; but no result of importance has as 
occurred. Intelligence has been received by 
Panmure that Sir Colin Campbell has been 
to Eupatoria with a considerable force of 
and artillery. On the evening of October 
6th, an expedition, consisting of 3500 
and 2000 seamen, sailed for the mouth 
Bug; and the Light Cavalry, under 
Paget, together with a troop of Horse 
embark for Eupatoria. Gortschakoff, on 
telegraphed to St. Petersburg that the 
concentrated imposing masses of troops in 
of the Upper Belbek, and were preparing 
still further; and despatches from the 
the 13th, state that the advanced posts of 
on the previous day were within fi 
Baktchi-Serai, that the Russians 
slowly, and that everything led to the 
General Liprandi intended to defend the line of 
Belbek, and to rest upon the corps commanded 
Prince Gortschakoff. In a telegraphic me 
Gortschakoff, of the same me r Upeed 
that the Allies quitted the valley of the 
that morning, and returned to the ridge separating it 
from the valley of Baidar. ‘This retreat 1s ‘ 
by Gortschakoff to a movement of the Russians ai 
wards Tavri and Albat. The temporary rat 
after the fall of South Sebastopol seems, poems 
have given place to an elaborate and widely’ o 
movement, the results of which we have oh tt 
await. Among the current rumours, te 
must be owned no great importance as yet said 10 
it may be mentioned that the Russians are 
contemplate emeaing the north side of , 
and retiring to Perekop. i 

The swelte of Kertch have once more bees H 
complete success on the part of the 
English fleets. Admiral Bruat has cot 
to his Government an account of operations 
Taman and Phanagoria. A summary @. 
spatch in the dahon narrates the 
dents of the expedition :— we fl 

‘On the 24th of September, Commandant bet 
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with ten gunboats, a despatch-boat, | 
. On arriving off Phanagoria, he threw | 
is into the redoubt, and proceeded to disembark 
mile from the fort. During this interval, the 
oned the place, and the Allies took pos- | 
it, in the presence of a force of cavalry from 
00 strong, which retired immediately a few | 
thrown among them. | 
the following day, our troops were employed in 
_all-the houses in Phanagoria that could have | 
d into shelter for troops at Cape St. Paul. 
cannon and four mortars were found in the 
at-Tawan, there were eleven 24-pounders buried 
au. By the 2nd of October, the destruction of | 
Phanagoria was complete. The expedition | 
to return to Kertch Commandant Bonet 
, eulogises the active co-operation of Captain | 
three gunboats.” 
* of peace negotiations have been rife 
Yesome time past; but they have no foundation. 
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Prussian Correspondenz contradicts the report 
Prussia is attempting to mediate between Rus- 
the Allied Powers; and adds, that, on sound- 
Allies, Prussia found them so disinclined to 
this moment that shenade no proposals. 


HE CAVALRY ACTION NEAR EUPATORIA. 

Pelissier gives the following account of this 
affair :— 

As had been agreed upon between Ahmet Mushir 
‘Pacha and General d’Allonville, three columns left Eu- 
on the 29th, at three o’clock in the morning, to 
gard against the enemy. The first column, directed 
to east, went to take up a position at the ex- 
the isthmus, towards Saki. It had only a 
before it, and these it easily kept in check, 
F was by two gunboats. The second, com- 
the Mushir in person, passing through Orar 
Main and Teiech, advanced on Djollchak, destroying 
pit march all the enemy’s stores. The third, at the 
which was General d’Allonville, consisted of 
squadrons of his division, of Armand’s battery 
artillery), with two hundred irregular horse 
@itix Egyptian battalions. This column crossed 
"mow the arms of Lake Sasik, and marched | 
j Chiban on Djollchak, the joint rendezvous, 
’ iee the two other columns arrived at about ten 
im the forenoon. The two latter columns had | 
them some Russian squadrons, which had 
film back successively on their reserves. General 
@ilnvillewas having the horses baited, when he ob- 
fede movement on the part of the enemy ; the latter, 
Wih cighteen squadrons, several sotnias of Cossacks, and | 
fie artillery, was endeavouring to turn the General’s 
by-adyancing between him and the lake. General 
whom the Mushir caused to be supported 
inthe two regiments of Turkish cavalry and the 
Six Egyptiam battalions, immediately proceeded towards 
theend-of thelake, in order to surround the enemy. The 
: of this movement enabled the 4th Hussars, 
om inthe first line by General Walsin Esterhazy, to 
charge the enemy with drawn sabres, while General 
Ciampéron, with the 6th and 7th Dragoons, in | 
‘emd and third lines, dashed at the Russian 








= 


and drove them into headlong flight, harass- 
them for more than two leagues. <As_ the 
fey his ground at no one point, and was 
E directions, General d’Allonville caused his 
: halt, picking up, before retiring, all that 
Mitet-on the field of battle. This day obtained for 
Bix pieces of ordnance (three of them being guns and 
fuwhowitzers ), twelve chests, and one field forge, with 
‘ber teams ; 169 prisoners, of whom one is an officer, 
Procopwitch, of the 18th Uhlans; and 250 
The enemy left on the ground about fifty 
whom was recognised Colonel Andreouski, 
18th Whians, of General Korfi’s division, who 
against us on that day, and who was consi- 
in the. Russian army to be an officer of great 
S$ are, in comparison, extremely trifling. 
six killed and twenty-nine wounded. Messrs. 
A-D.C. to General Walsin, and De Sibert de | 
ordnance officer to the same general, are 
the latter.” 
attributes the defeat to Lieutenant- 
de Korff having, in the course of falling back | 
halted, caused his men to dismount in 
% taise the guns from the fore-carriages, and 
to dispose his advance troops in convenient 
yaad at the requisite distance from his position. 
3 of this was that the French cavalry appeared 
manent flank and rear of Korff’s detachment, and 
oat the fate of the day. 



















oly MOVEMENTS IN THE CRIMEA. 
a Simpson, writing to Lord Panmure on October 
San — 
Ape? Last had the honour of addressing you, I 
4. Lieutenant-General Vivian, and Iam happy 
= that he quite approves of the 
ormed of uniting the Contingent at Kertch. 
, thousand men have already arrived there, and 
ile *Xertion is being made to ensure them their sup- 
and fuel for the winter. = | 
Week, Corps of General de Salles have, during the past 
el preey forward their advanced posts to the high 
@™ the left bank of the Belbek, overlooking Foti | 








A 
Sala. Their supports occupy a ridge.from this 
stretching towards the south to Markul. The main po- 
sition of the army is on high, bold ground, extending 
from Aitodar to Markul, with the reserves. posted between 
the village of Urkusta and the Bridge of Tinli, The 
corps is further to be reinforced, with the view next 
week of making a strong reconnaissance of the.ground 
from Foti Sala towards Wyenbash, on the left bank of 
the Katcha. 

‘*T have omitted to report that Lieutenant-General 
Markham has been compelled by illness to return to 
England for a few months. He sailed.on the 29th 
ultimo,” 

AN ENGLISH PRISONER IN RUSSIA. 

An officer of the Light Division writes as follows from 
the Crimea, under date of September 26.:— 

“ Captain James Duff, of the 23rd- Regiment, who was 
taken prisoner on the 5th of November, 1854, the day of 
the battle of Inkerman, arrived here a few days ago, 
having been exchanged at Odessa. He was taken 
prisoner while on picket in the White House ravine, 
leading to Careening Bay. He attributes the fault of 
his capture toa party of men of the — division on his 
right, who fell back without passing on the alarm, Duff 


, and his picket were fighting in front, and had nearly 


expended their ammunition, when, to their surprise, they 
suddenly found some of the enemy on their flank. The 
men perceived that they were being surrounded, and at- 
tempted to fall back. As they did so, one man who kept 
close to Duff was knocked over by his side. He then 
tried to make for a path leading up the hill, and had 
proceeded a few yards when he met some Russians in 
front, directly opposing his further progress, They had 
got round them. Eight or nine men then closed upon 
Duff, and, as he still struggled to escape, one man gave 
him a tap on the head with the butt of his musket, 
which slightly stunned him. The Russians then carried 
him off in triumph ; they would not let him walk. He 
soon recovered from the blow on his head, and while 
going along was fully aroused by a volley of Minié rifle 
balls which came whistling among his escort. Two or 
three of them were wounded, and the remainder then 
allowed him to walk with them to the rear. Some of 
the men spat upon him, and he thought they would have 
shot or bayoneted him had it not been for the protec- 
tion of the soldier who particularly regarded him as 
his own especial property. It appears that every 
Russian soldier who captures an officer, and can pro- 
duce him alive, gets the order of St. George. . . . 
During the first part of Captain Duff’s imprisonment, he 
was treated badly enough. His uniform was taken from 
him, and he was supplied with clothes of a very coarse 
description. He was marched through the country with 


}a gang of convicts—felons of the worst description— 


who were being removed for transportation to the penal 
settlements of Siberia. With these men, and with two 
soldiers of the guard, one on each side of him, he slept 
at night and had his meals, and they were taught to re- 
gard him, and called him, their ‘camarade.’ As they 
passed through some villages, the bigoted peasantry 
pelted them with stones. There was no opportunity 
offered for ablution, and the state of dirt and neglect 
into which they fell became most repulsive. The con- 
dition of the prisoners, however, could hardly be ex- 
pected to attract attention, for it would seem the officer 
who commanded the guard over the prisoners of war 
and the convicts, though unfettered by restrictions, ex- 
hibited as little anxiety about the surface of his own 
person as he did about those of the men he was guard- 
ing. When the insect visitors who honoured him with 
their presence became too numerous and too importu- 
nate, his servant was desired to remove a portion of 
them, and the occasions for this interference were rather 
frequent. Once during the long march, this officer was 
seen to have applied soap and water to his person, but 
only once during the route of seven hundred miles to 
Moscow. At last, Moscow was reached ; and here not only 
the scene was changed, but the condition of the British 
prisoners. A house was given up to them, and they 
received frequent civilities and attention from the better 
classes of society in this city. They were invited to /étes 
and parties, and in certain circles, more especially 
among the ladies, were made especial objects of com- 
passion, and became the lions of the day. No difficulty 
was experienced in getting bills on certain London 
houses .cashed, and a premium was given on the ex- 
change. They found also at Moscow a clergyman of the 
Church of England. At Odessa, they experienced the 
same kind of civility as at Moscow ; but the social par- 
ties and entertainments were wanting. The news of the 
battle of the Tchernaya and its termination had reached 
this latter place before Captain Duff left, and the at- 
tempt against the Allied position was admitted on all 
sides to have been defeated. The failure produced ge- 
neral and marked depression of spirits. Strange to say, 
the Russians pretend not to regard Alma and Inkerman 
as defeats; they say that their General ordered the 
troops to retire from motives of policy, but were not 
driven back. The battle of the Tchernaya, according to 
them, was our first real victory.” 


WAR MISCELLANEA. 
Tae Ovp Ration Grievance is worse than ever. 
Except on the review day, the British surgeons have had 
no meat for three weeks, and often no bread. The 
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just 
half of his net daily pay. The inspector, Dr. Fuller, 
has gone to England, avowedly to endeavour to obtain 
the recal of the staff, and there are some floating rumours 


Tue New Danesr ww THE Norra.— Foiled in the 


South, Russia would seem to be turning her attention to 
the Baltic for the site of some new fortress and naval 
depot from which she may awe the world. 
improvement of modern science,” says a letter from 
Stockholm, “is being applied to the Russian navy, under 
the unceasing superintendence of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, who long since proposed, and is now 

fitting up, the larger ships with screw propellers. e 
know that Cronstadt cannot be taken by land, and after 
seeing what the Allied fleets have been able to achieve in 
two campaigns we are inclined to believe it would be 
equally difficult to carry it by sea. Two-thirds of the 
Baltic shores are under Russian dominion, besides the 
Aland Archipelago, which extends to within three 
geographical miles of the Swedish coast, about three 
days’ march from Stockholm, which is quite open on the 
land side. Near the coast of Norway, the i 
have long coveted the bay of Varangen, which never 
freezes, and which, besides its valuable fisheries, has. the 
inestimable advantage of being within one hundred and 
fifty miles of Scotland. 
will most assuredly be attempted in the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and there Russia will meet with greater advan- 
tages and less difficulties. 
that those who govern Europe will not overlook the 
quarter where the storm is gathering, and that energetic 
measures, taken in time, will prevent a recurrence of the 
danger, which has been averted in the south by so much 
bloodshed and such lavish expenditure.” 


“ Every 


What has failed in the east 


It is, however, to be hoped 


A New Carsixe.—M. Prelaz, a gunsmith of Lau- 


sanne, has invented a carbine which will hit at the dis- 
tance of 4050 feet. 
using this invention, and it seems probable she will ob- 
tain it. 


Russia is in treaty for the right of 


Frencu WorRKMEN FOR THE CriwEA.—The Moniteur 


denies the statement that workmen of different trades 
have been engaged to go to the Crimea. 


HELIGOLAND.—Huts for the British Foreign Legion 


at Heligoland, and for the English troops who are to 
form the garrison of the island, have just been com- 
pleted. They can lodge five thousand men, and com- 
prise beds, kitchen utensils, &c. 
fitted up for converting the sea water into fresh water, 
there being a want of that commodity on the island. 


An apparatus has been 


Tue Eneuiso Foreign Legion iy America.—In 


the Philadelphia District Court, Charles Herk has been 
pronounced “ Not Guilty,” and E, H. Pekin has been 
found ‘Guilty,” of enlisting recruits for the English 
service ; sentence was deferred. 
judge was decidedly anti-English. 


The summing up of the 


SrrkA.—The Amphitrite has been visiting the river 


Amoor and Sitka, At the latter place she burnt a 
Russian steamer, but spared the town. 


A New Russian Levy.—An Imperial ukase orders 


the embodiment of the militia in the provinces of Oren- 
burg and Samara. The levy is to commence on the 
15th of next month and terminate on the 15th of 
December. 
souls, 


The proportion is to be 23 in.ewery 1000 
THe ARRANGEMENTS AT SEBASTOPROL. — The joint 


commission appointed to report on the booty found im 
Sebastopol, and to determine its mode of distribution, 
has completed its labours. 
the commissioners on the 1st ult. 
and small calibre, 6 steam-engines, 18,000 or 19,000 
balls, bomb-shells, anchors, chains, rigging of all. kinds, 
&c., have been found. 
all the booty shall be divided between France and En- 
gland: but it has been agreed at the same time that, 
after having valued the different articles according to 
their weight, the distribution shall take place in propor- 
tion to the number of men in each army; and that if, 
on this calculation, England should have a right to only 
one-fourth of the whole, she should restore to Franee 
the value of the additional amount she may have re- 
ceived, at the rate of ten centimes per kilogramme, the 
price of old iron. 
the report. 
say that, being included in the English army, they have 
a claim to a portion of the amount assigned to the latter, 
The following arrangements have been made with re- 
gard to the town:—T'hat portion of the city comprised 
within the Quarantine, Fort Nicholas, the Military 
Harbour, and the Flagstaff Battery, shall be the exclusive 
property of the French. 
their part the Karabelnaia suburbs, at the same time 
that the French will be free to erect hospitals there, and 
to use Careening Bay, the Docks, &¢.—Letter from Se- 
bastopol. 


The report was signed by 
3800 cannon of 


The commission has decided that 


There is no mention of the Turks in 
As to the Sardinians, it is unnecessary to 


The English shall have for 


Mortar Boats ror Next Year.—Messrs. John 
Scott and Sons have contracted with the Admiralty to 
build six mortar boats, to be ready in the of 1856. 
They will be upwards of seventy feet in and are 
to be constructed in a very strong and substantial 
manner, and to have a t draught of water. Their 
armament will consist of a 13 
platform of great strength 
will 


when brought into use, they will be attended by 
steamers, which will tow them into position. We under- 
stand that Messrs. Scott, Sinclair, and Co. have also an 
offer from the Ordnance Department to cast the mortars 
and manufacture shot and shell.—Greenock Adverti-er. 

An LyrernaL Macuine.—We- read as follows {ita 
letter from Sebastopol in the Journal des Débats :—‘‘ A 
melancholy accident has just occurred, which is a little 
ealcvlated to damp the ardour of tourists. An English 
soidier happened to walk on an infernal machine, which 
immediately exploded, killing or wounding some sixty 
men. This accident has suggested the propriety of 
making fresh examinations, and on all sides are to be 
seen men busily employed digging, with a view to dis- 
cover those destructive engines of the Russians.” 





THE CRIMEAN BANQUET AT GLASGOW. 


A cranp banquet in celebration of the Crimean 
victories took place on Friday week in the City Hall, 
Glasgow, and was numerously attended. The na- 
tional colours of England, France, Turkey, and Sar- 
dinia,'waved from the walls; draperies of red and 
white hung round the chamber; the words “ Alma,” 
“ Balaklava,” “ Inkerman,” “ Sebastopol,” were con- 
spicuously blazoned; and round the galleries ever- 
greens were wreathed about the names of the chief 
Crimean heroes— Raglan, St. Arnaud, Pelissier, 
Simpson, Sir Colin Campbell, Bosquet, Marmora, 
Omar Pacha, Lyons, Bruat, Cathcart, Evans, Cam- 
bridge and M‘Mahon. The Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon occupied the chair; and the meeting was 
addressed by him, by Admiral Montgomerie (in ac- 
knowledgment of the toast of the navy), Captain 
Wilkinson (as the representative of the army), Mr. 
Hastie, M.P. (for the House of Commons), Mr. 
M‘Gregor, M.P. (who was met with so many symp- 
toms of impatience that he was obliged to sit down), 
Sir James Ferguson (who replied for the toast of 
“the Crimean army, and welcome to the victorious 
heroes who have returned”), the Duke de Coigny and 
M. Maubousein (in acknowledgment of the toast 
‘the Emperor of the French and our brave allies”), 
Sir Archibald Alison, Mr. Baillie Cochrane, a private 
soldier, named M‘David, and a few others. It is 
worthy of notice, as being greatly to the credit of 
the managers of the banquet, that the non-commis- 
sioned o and ayy at present in Glasgow, 
who took part in the Crimean campaign, and who 
Pop, about fifty, were entertained at the ban- 
quet. , 

There was, of course, plenty of Scotch enthusiasm 
at the meeting, plenty of national self-exaltation, 
plenty of quotations from Scotch poets and prose 
writers, and the usual omission of reference to the 
claims of any members of the British army be- 
sides the natives of the land beyond the Tweed. But 
this is nothing more than we expect to find at a 
Scotch meeting, and we must not quarrel with that 
which is so entirely according to rule. The Chair- 
man made several rather grandiloquent speeches, in 
proposing the various toasts. He asked:— 

“Who is not rout of, being o: Betton wha Ceiobe of 

the field of Alma? (Cheers,) Who is not proud, I may 
add, to many here, of being a Scotchman who thinks of 
that oceasion? (Renewed cheers.) .Then came the glo. 
rious fight of Inkerman, which long will live in history ; 
and Balaklava, perhaps unequalled for chivalrous va- 
lour. Quintus Curtius, jumping into the gulf, was not 
a finer hero than every man, private or officer, who 
charged at Balaklava. (Cheers.) Ihave heard such a 
sentiment from several of them, and among others from 
one who won at the sword-point every distinction he 
wears, and who cried like a babe when he talked of 
Balaklava.” 
The duke also alluded to the gallantry of the 
French and Sardinians, and paid a well-felt compli- 
ment to the courage, self-devotion, and perseverance 
exhibited by the Russians in their defence of Sebas- 
topol. Of the Emperor of France the Duke spoke 
highly, and observed, “He has throughout been 
faithful to all his engagements with his allies. He 
has not faltered when others have been timid and in- 
active: he has given strength to their counsels.”— 
The Duke de Coigny remarked, in acknowledging 
these compliments— 

“IT beg the noble duke and this company to accept m 
cordial expression of gratitude, and, on behalf of ~ 
country, I must thank the noble duke most heartily for 
what he said about our happy alliance—that alliance, 
wae I = mecha to say, has been the constant dream 
of my Cheers.) Yes, gentlemen, I may boast 
that it has been a dream always present pay even 
when I was fighting against you. (Renewed cheers.) 
After every battle I could not deploring that two 
great nations like yours and mine could not come to a 
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understanding. (Cheers.) I hoped, if it pleased 

that would not long be the case. Now that we 
are in possession of that formidable alliance, let us hope 
that we shall remain friends for ever. If, after the pre- 
sent bloody war is finished, we are again called to the 
field, let us hope that it will be, as the noble viscount 
at the head of your Government said, in his beautiful 
speech at Romsey, not face to face, but side by side.” 
(Continued cheering.) 

The chief speech of the evening was that of Sir 
Archibald Alison, who out-Heroded Herod in his 
eulogies on Scotch valour, But first he took a 
general survey of the war and of the alliance:— 

“ This is not the first time when the armies of En- 
gland and France have been united in war. They 
fought side by side under Richard Cceur de Lion and 
Philip Augustus ; they were united against the inroads 
of the Saracens as they have been against the aggres- 
sions of the Muscovite. By a strange and most striking 
coincidence, the events of the two wars are nearly pa- 
ralleled; Ascalon was the prototype of the Alma, and 
Acre of Sebastopol. After a siege of two years, by the 
united arms of England and France, the fortress was at 
last taken by the impetuous assault of the French sol- 
diery on la Tour Maudite—the Malakhoff of Acre— 
which had long repelled their arms. But, though this 
was the case, history, more just than our contempora- 
ries, has assigned at least an equal place in the glorious 
crusade to the English under Richard as to the French 
under Philip Augustus. (Cheers.) It is natural that 
after so many triumphs, the people of this country should 
regret that in the last assault their arms were not equally 
successful with the French. Our brave defenders have 
themselves to blame for this feeling, for they have so 
accustomed their countrymen to victory that they cannot 
tolerate even passing repulse. But never was a feeling 
more unjust ; never was one more sure to pass away. I 
will make no apologies for the failure at the Redan; I 
accept it as one of the most glorious passages in our mi- 
litary history, and so you may rest assured will your 
children and children’s children feel on this subject. 
(Cheers.) It was impossible to hold it even when car- 
ried, for being entirely open in the rear it was com- 
manded by other entrenchments equally strong as the 
one in front. Nothing but a force as large as the gar- 
rison of Sebastopol could hold it against the reserves 
sure to be brought up.” 


Having thus shown that the Redan could not be 
taken, except by a force equal to the garrison of Se- 
bastopol, Sir Archibald proceeded to assert that the 
Highland regiments would have carried it the next 
day, if the fall of the whole town had not super- 
vened. 

‘In these glorious triumphs, our own countrymen 
have borne their full share. (Cheers.) ; It was the High- 
land regiments which with the Guards first planted the 
British standard on the heights of Alma; they shared in 
the terrible service of the trenches during the three last 
and most arduous months of its endurance; and, after 
the repulse at the Redan, and when the honour of En- 
gland was pledged to carry it, it was the Highland re-~ 
giments which were brought up for the assault on the 
following morning. (Loud cheers.) Our generals knew 
that ‘England’s danger is not Scotland’s opportunity.’ 
There is no man in the camp who doubts that, had the 
Russians not abandoned the place during the night, the 
Redan would next morning have been carried by the 
Highland bayonets. If in the interval they were not 
actively engaged, it was because, like the Tenth Legion 
of Cesar and the Old Guard of Napoleon, they paid the 
penalty of their fame—they were placed in defence of 
the vital line of the armies’ communications, where de- 
feat would have been ruin; and well did they deserve 
the trust. When ordered up from Kamara to take part 
in the assault on the 8th of September, they marched ten 
miles to the front, were twenty-eight hours in the 
trenches under a constant fire of shot and shell, and 
marched back ten miles more without halting, and only 
one man fell out in the whole brigade. (Cheers.) And 
these are the men whom the Times tells us are composed 
of the scourings of Manchester and Liverpool. We 
would recommend them to go and do the same.” 


Having denounced free trade as the cause of that 
excessive emigration which we have seen within the 
last nine years, in itself the cause of the depopulation 
of the Highlands, and of the consequent difficulty 
in recruiting the Scotch regiments, Sir Archibald 
proceeded :-— 

“During the last nine years, till within these few 

months, the depéts of all the Highland regiments have 
been kept out of Scotland. Why have they been so 
removed? Because, being steady, well-conditioned 
troops, they could be trusted to put down civil brawls in 
the manufacturing districts of England and the south 
and west of Ireland.” 
Quintus Curtius leaping into the gulf was in high 
requisition; for, although the Duke of Hamilton had 
already paraded him for public inspection, and for 
purposes of comparison, Sir Archibald Alison could 
not let him rest, but must needs bring him forward 
again in connexion with the Redan. 

Mr. Baillie Cochrane made a long speech, in which 
there were still further allusions to the unparal- 








leled heroism of Scotchmen in general, aud of 





Lanarkshire men ana Glasgow- in’ 

Mr. Cochrane quoted passages tron + 

Marshal St. Arnaud, to show the noble of 

devotion and absence of all j 

distinguished that general. He also 

loyalty, disinterestedness, and grandeur: 

Lord Raglan, General Canrobert, -and | i 

nected with the war; and, having 

of “The city of Glasgow and county of 

which have contributed so largely to the 

the Patriotic Fund,” sat down amidst’ loud’ 

— Soyer iz den 
vate ier, M‘David ve Tough 

humorous account of his alvestegtal 1 


attached to the Ambulance 

But, being desirous of seeing ter 

absented himself, and joined a division of the 

at Balaklava. On the morning of Inkerman, 

at a distance from the field of battle, but coming 

some time = the — had com he 

up to one of the general officers, and ventured to 

—*You are rather short of artill 

you any objection to my serving the 

The reply was, “ No, old fellow; I wish we’ 

like you.” He afterwards served with the 95th 

eo ais Jonny 
everal routine speeches aving been delivered, 

company separated. i} 


in the army two-and-twenty eats and had tee: fe) 





PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

MR. 8. G. OSBORNE ON RUSSIAN PIETY, 
Tue triennial commemoration of the Wiltshire 
chial Library and Reading-room was celebrated 
the course of last week by a tea-party, the’ 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., presiding: After 
speech from that gentleman, having reference to the 
affairs of the society, the Hon. and Rev. $.G, Osborne 
addressed the assembly on the subject of the war, 
He paid a high compliment to the noble 
Miss Nightingale, Mrs. Bracebridge, ‘ 
lady nurses now or recently in the Crimea; and th 
produced some relics of the conflict. He ‘ 


“He had brought with him two or three thing 
trophies of war, which might possibly be of some intertst. 
For instance, there was a sabre taken from a : 
the morning of the battle of Inkerman, Itt 
said there was nothing remarkable about that 
iron and brass, but he thought everything 
which had been concerned in the destruction of 
life in a cause which its owner no doubt as much be 
to be right as we ourselves believe it to be 
might have our opinion on the war—we 
our duty to shed blood to drive the Ru 
terms which only, for the safety of Europe, cod 
a lasting peace; but the enemy also had 
However bad we might deem the Russian cause, wemust 
admit that, at all events, they fought who felt 
themselves in the right. We could not/dispute their 
bravery, though we deprecated its bates Sy che 
ever proud we might be of having conquered , we 
must own that they are an enemy worthy of offt rms. 
No doubt the hand which held the sword he now et" 
hibited was actuated by the same emotion as the 
soldier. It was very true that we were free the 
Russians were slaves, but they were still men likeoa*! 
selves, and there was no reason why they should fear 
death more than we. Then while we were glad top 
claim ourselves the conquerors, let us still 
bravery which so long disputed our victory: 
and France had found no common enemy, and the 
honour was there in the victory they had won. (cee) 
Adverting to what he called the fanaticism’ 
Russians, Mr. Osborne proceeded to say they wer 
ing for their Czar, whom they worshipped with ® 
of awe and reverence for his power lat 
they felt towards God himself. peel 
Christian nation, had felt it our bounden’ duty to mal 
the cause of liberty our cause, to protect protien 
against the oppressor, that nothing wrong 
done. He trusted that we felt so on sure ea 
grounds. We must not forget, however, that the! ae 
also went to battle for what they felt to be the prow 
religion and justice. They had all heard of thegt 
mass which was celebrated by the Russian army 
they attacked us at Inkerman. There Was | 


such We 


mistaken religion in that observance, and 4s e 
were bound to honour it. The Rasians had na ; 
feeling that they were right, and in ae 
went to war. Upon the bodies of the slain Roses 
were found charms. Some of them were fastened wast | 
ee ; 
It was the eustom gr : 


Mr. Osborne exhibited one of these charms, which Of a 
Chil 


the head, and others, composed of small pieces 
were round the breast. 
pillage the dead, and our men got hold of 

in a somewhat summary manner, taking them 
necks of the slain and wounded.” 


sisted of a small picture of the Virgin and 
was taken from the body of a Russian officer. 
belief was that if a blow or thrust bane 
picturé it would be without effect. Among 
trophies were a tobacco bag which 
Butler, the defender of Silistria; and 
belonging to Prince Menschikoff, w 
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rbert, the meeting sepa- 


Da eo Nasmyth.—After another short 
; Ay ails. Sidney 
ae 


YR. GLADSTONE ON COLONISATION. 
C of the Exchequer has been ad- 


a of working men, constituting the 
of a literary institution at Hawarden, 


on the subject of our colonies. Having 
to the fact that, in the fifteen years 
the close of the last war, the average of 
rose from 20,000 to 80,000 a year, while 
alone the emigration from these shores 
astounding number of 323,000, declining 
bly during the nine months of the 
having, moreover, premised that the 
of our colonial possessions is set down at 
miles, only one-third of the popula- 
ean be said to be British—Mr. Glad- 
ined the true utility of colonies, which 
sesived to lie, not in the fact of their offering 
.of revenue, or of their extending our mate- 
iominion, and consequently enhancing our 
in their providing a vent for our surplus 
ation. The speaker remarked upon the infa- 
‘which people have for gold mines—an iron- 
we mine not exciting their imaginations half so 
gold only represents value, while iron- 
» is the value itself, He denounced the system 
monopoly by which, in former times, the mother 
: sed her rising colonies, out of a selfish 
i competition ; and ridiculed the dread which 
me entertain that, should the colonies be allowed 
x togorern themselves and collect their own revenue, 
might tax articles which we require as food. 
hedid he agree with the opinion that, if Eng- 
re stripped of her colonies, she would in- 
England’s greatness depends, not upon 
or the extent of her foreign possessions, 
upon her internal resources. Colonisation 
fimable advantage in easing the pressure on 
slabour market. Those who remain behind 
ius enabled to obtain better wages ; and, as the 
est: ital and labour are reciprocal, the ca- 
is 
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efited : 


éolonisation, we make sure markets for our ma- 

red increase the demand for ships for the 

those goods, and, of course, improve the 

- « + « The Greeks were the first, 

the best, colonisers; for they might be 

the colonies with them. 

ple used quietly to settle wherever they wished, and 

State rarely took further notice of them; and 

of loni tablished in this primitive 

few in all the requisites that constitute great 

they became equal in many particulars, to 

the mother country, and were her best support. The 

Romans, in their day, pursued a different policy. Their 

colonisation was conquest, and perhaps England may be 

to have followed too much the example of ancient 

ome in this particular. It may be right, however, to 

t the colonial policy of Oliver Cromwell and 

larles IT, from this remark, for the system pursued by 

‘Wea was less tyrannous and bore with less hardship 

fa the colonist than the policy adopted by this 
“Way during the last sixty years.” 

B Gladstone concluded by glancing at the unjust 

ament of Canada which led to the insurrection 

87, and by expressing a hope that the future 

mal policy of England will be candid, honest, and 





Me Bracesatcr, who has recently returned from 

Mi, has delivered an address at St. Mary’s Hall, 

ty, on his experiences in the English hospitals in 

is narrative confirmed the accounts already 

Mt from newspaper correspondents and from the 

Maite before the Sebastopol Committee respecting the 

Mii condition of those establishments at the early 
ithe war. 

Texanr Leacur.—A meeting of the ‘“‘ Tenant 

see Washeld on Tuesday, at Dublin, for the pur- 

We set forth, “of adopting an address to the people 

and considering the steps that should be taken 

“s active and vigorous promotion of the tenant 

cause.” The Very Rev. Dr. Kearney, parish 

Kilkenny West, presided; and the principal 

Ss Were—Mr. Maguire, M.P., Mr. G. H. Moore, 


= 





We ot Tristam Kennedy, M.P., Mr. P. O'Brien, 
iDr. Gray, Mr. Cantwell, Rev. Mr. Mullen, &c. 
wees Was agreed to. One of its main objects was 
the basis of the Tenant-right agitation, and to 
«ong a reference to the church grievance 
= 4 and the emancipation of Ireland from the 
bof the Established Church. 
ag EB AND THE WorxkinG CLAssEs.—Mr. T. 
*)& magistrate of Norfolk, recently stated at an 
fal meeting that one of the evil results of free 
be seen in the reckless expenditure it had 
among the working classes ! 

a ay Stantey presided on Tuesday evening at the 
euag of the new premises of the Bolton Mechanics’ 
Yee et 20d addressed the meeting on the subject of 
4 and intellectual improvements which are 

by all large towns such as Bolton. 


These | 
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Six James Kay SuurrLewortn, on Monday evening, 
addressed a tea party at Padiham, Lancashire, assembled 
te inaugurate the reopening of the schools, which had 
been closed for the sake of making extensive alterations. 
The speaker spoke highly of the good effects of Sunday- 
schools, and, with respect to Government grants, ob- 
served :—‘ The question had been raised in Parliament 
as to how the principle of local management could be 
brought to bear, and that had raised the question of a 
public rate. It had been discussed in various forms, 
and at present it had not been received with much 
favour. His impression as to the difficulty of discussing 
this question was, that it had not arisen from that 
which had been the prominent question out of doors— 
namely, that the schools were to be under the control of 
the religious communities, while the rate must be con- 
fided to the civil power—so much as from this, that he 
did not think, with respect to the great portion of the 
community, the subject had come to be thoroughly un- 
derstood, or had had that interest excited in it which 
it deserved.” 

WattHamM AGricuttcrat Socitery. — This society 
had its annual dinner on Wednesday; the Marquis of 
Granby in the chair. On the subject nearest to the 
hearts of his listeners, the chairman observed :—“ He 
believed that the harvest for the present year in England 
was barely an average one, and on the continent it 
was rather under the average; but he was glad to 
say that in America it had been abundant. At the 
present moment, the wants of France affected the 
corn-market in this country to a very considerable 
extent. They there required over 2,000,000 quarters 
of wheat, and the effect upon our market was 
by no means lessened by the fact that the Go- 
vernment of France had stepped in, and had undertaken 
to find some means of supplying the deficiency which 
existed.” Referring to the war, the Marquis expressed 
his dissent from the opinion of its justice or necessity, 
and said that France and England, who had always 
beaten the Russians, had nothing to fear from the Czar. 
He believed that the war had been precipitated by the 
submarine telegraph, without which we should never 
have rushed into hostilities. ‘*‘ War, however, had broken 
out, and the Allied armies had behaved most nobly. 
Negotiations for peace, it was true, had taken place, one 
of the principal objects of which was the limitation of 
the Black Sea fleet. In his opinion, any treaty which 
might be framed the Emperor of Russia would not scruple 
to run an express train through. Did they not suppose 
that he would cause new ships of war to be built, and 
have a Magnificent fleet equipped before we could 
know anything at all about it? The Black Sea fleet 
was limited now; but how far had they advanced 
towards its permanent limitation? . . . . They 
might fight for forty years, and each year gain battles 
equal to the Alma, but all would be of no avail, 
unless they came to some definite agreement with the 
Austrian Empire as to the limitation of Russian power, 
and they must hope for peace rather upon their own 
conviction of their power to resist Russia, and upon 
Russia's knowledge of that power, than upon any treaty 
which they could make.” After what the Marquis had 
previously said, this was rather a strange admission of 
the justice and necessity of the war. The speaker 
alluded to Sir Archibald Alison’s recent remarks on free 
trade and agricultural emigration, and signified his 
entire agreement with them. 

Cuurcnh or EnGuanp CenTraL Association.—A 
meeting, having for its object the establishment of a 
Central Association for the advancement of the great 
religious societies of the Church of England, was held at 
Honiton on Tuesday. It was addressed by Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, Mr. Justice Patteson, and sevéral other gen - 
tlemen. 





ANOTHER SUNDAY MEETING IN HYDE 
PARK. 


Tue Sunday gatherings in the course of last July for 
the purpose of opposing Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Sab- 
batarian Bill seem to have taught the working classes a 
practical use for the parks; for on last Sunday we had a 
renewal of those rough assemblages which three months 
ago kept the West End in a state of excitement and 
alarm for several successive weeks. The occasion, how- 
ever, was different, the object this time being to consult 
upon the present high price of bread, and to take mea- 
sures for bringing about a change. At two o'clock, large 
bodies of working men, including several members of 
that order which looks to every popular demonstration 
for the means of mischief, made their way to the park; 
and by three o'clock it is supposed that some five thou- 
sand persons had collected. A large police force was 
present; but the officers did not interfere. Two im- 
mense rings having been formed by the people, a bearded 
individual, described as a carpenter, occupied the centre 
of one of them, and addressed the crowd. He said he 
was a hard-working man, and that it was no vain desire 
for popularity that had induced him to leave his large 
family on the Sabbath for the purpose of meeting his 
fellows in Hyde Park; it was because he believed he 
had it in his power to help his fellow-countrymen to a 
right understanding of the purpose for which they had 
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that ever blessed the earth, bread was at famine prices. 
The war was set forth as the cause of this. It was no 
such thing. There was plenty of corn in Turkey, which 
could be imported at 20s, a-quarter; and yet Russian 
corn at 73s. per quarter was permitted to be brought 
over. But the abundance which Providence had been 
pleased to grant us was intercepted by a combination of 
farmers, who artificially kept up the price of wheat, and, 
by throwing the poor on parish relief, enhanced the taxa- 
tion of the ratepayers. 

The next speaker was a journeyman baker, who de- 
scribed himself as a friend of the working-classes, but 
who defended the master bakers by stating that the 
high price charged by the millers for flour obliged the 

potatoes and what is technically called 
“ stuff,” which is highly injurious. Having incautiously 
stated that, if he were a master baker, he should be 
obliged to do the same in self-defence, since he could not. 
otherwise obtain a profit, he was met with cries of‘ Down 
with him! he wants to poison us;” and a rush was 
made at him by a number of lads with sticks in their 
hands. Struck with a panic, the man turned and fled, 
pursued by the mob. He first ran towards Grosvenor 
Gate; but Mr. Inspector Dargan advised him to make 
for the Marble Arch, which he did with all speed. After 
a hard run, he managed to get clear off, though in 
the course of his flight he was tripped up several 
times. 

This disturbance being at an end, another speaker 
held forth, and stated his opinion that the Government 
was as much to blame as the miller or the farmer. The 
simple fact, he said, was this—the Government had not 
been able to raise 76,000 extra militiamen, and they 
had induced the farmers to keep up the price of wheat, 
so that the labouring classes were half-starved, and, in 
order to get a bellyful of food, they were glad to enlist 
in the militia or go for regular soldiers. He maintained 
that it was a positive fact, and, when they met again, if 
it was desired, he could prove it. Mr. Cobden, who at 
one time had done a great deal of good, has since insulted 
the working classes by neglecting them ; and free trade, 
as at present carried out, was of no value to the poor. 
The speaker concluded by congratulating the pre 
on the success of their Sunday demonstrations agai 
the Sabbath Trading Bill, &., and anticipated a similar 
result for their present agitation.—Finally, a resolution 
was carried, pledging those present to another gathering 
on the ensuing Sunday (to-morrow). 








LOUIS BLANC’S REPLY TO THE 
“TRIUMVIRATE.” 

Tue anticipated reply of Louis Blanc to the mani- 
festo put forth by Kossuth, Ledru Rollin, and Maz- 
zini has appeared. The great French Socialist dis- 
sents from the views advocated in that document on 
the ground that they do not allow sufficiently for 
previous discussion, but call for immediate action 
without first insuring unity of opinion among Re- 
publicans, and that they too confidently assame that 
“the triumvirate” represeit all the doctrines and 
aspirations of the Republican mind of E High 
praise is given to Mazzini for his efforts in behalf of 
Italian freedom; but Louis Blane reminds his readers 
that, three years ago, Mazzini published “ the most 
violent attack ever made” upon the Socialists and 
their ideas. The prudence of publicly calling on the 
peoples to rise, and thus putting the Governments on 
their guard, is questioned; and the writer laments 
that the manifesto should contain language which 
will enable the enemies of democracy to say that the 
Republican cause, by its own showing, “has no 
organisation—that it is exhausting its energy in 
unconnected and wandering efforts—that it lacks 
money, aud is reduced to go in quest of a flag.” 

Louis Blane quotes the following from the mani- 
festo of Kossuth, &c., as indicating the chief points 
from which he dissents :— 

“Tt is urgent that the party should have a recognised 
centre of action, a chest, a watchword common to 
a eS es 
“The centre of action lies in us (c'est nous), or in any 
one else, provided they inspire confidence to the party— 
in a few pure men who may understand and represent 
the great European nationalities, who love each other, 
and love the cause of all, who are ready to stand in the 
first rank in the day of battle, and in the last in the day 
of victory, . . . + 
“ The watchword is, ‘ Liberty for all! Association of 
GP iG 
“The definite object, the common object, is the Re- 
publican form of Government, established by the people 
and for the people. . . . . 

“‘ The means are, not the actual liberty of individuals, 
nor discussion ; but the association, the work in concord, 
the order (Ja discipline), the self-denial of sacrifice.” 

The most important passages in Louis Blanc’s 
reply are as follows:— 

“Now, what is the common and definite object to be 
aimed at, according to Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, and Maz- 
zini? The Republican form of government—organised 
by the people and for the people. Very well; but this 





was said of that Republican form of government which, 
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from the revolution of February to the coup d'état of De- 


cember, did but serve to mask oppression, and to gild all | Rollin, 
Republican 


manner of’ tyranny. We were under the 
form of ment, born of ‘universal suffrage, 
the national workshops, so pron Arar geen by M 
Marie, a republican, were —those na- 
tional workshops which the most ‘ 

ascribed ‘to the man against whom 

tended, and which made beggars the h 

in quest of employment. We were -also 

publican form of government, when the 

people, in the month of June, was poured forth 
rents ; when the leaders of the reaction, after 

twenty times, in the sitting of the 4th of May, shouted 
‘Long life to the Republic!’ came gradually so far as 
to rob of universal s *the vile multitude’ i 


vaignae, who ordered les transportations en masse, 
allowed Paris to be a prey to all the horrors of a savage 
resentment. Louis Bonaparte was a republican. He 
who, having perjury in his heart, though not yet on his 
Ifps, sent French soldiers to Rome, there to crush the 
Roman Republic, was president of the Republic. You 
must remember it, you, Mazzini, in whose arms Italy 
fell bleeding! you, Ledru-Rollin, who art now an exile, 
for having raised a most courageous protest against so 
abominable an outrage! No, no; the Republican form 
of government is not the object (le but); the object is to 
restore to the dignity of human nature those whom the 
excess of poverty degrades, and to enlighten those whose 
intelligence, from want of education, is but a dim vacil- 
lating lamp in the midst of darkness; the object is to 
make him that works enjoy all the fruits of his work ; 
the object is to enfranchise the people, by endeavouring 
gradually to abolish this double slavery—ignorance and 
misery. A very difficult task, indeed, whose accom- 
plishment requites long study, deep meditation, and 
something more than discipline! As to the Republican 
form of government, it is a means, most valuable cer- 
tainly, and which we ought to strive to conquer, even 
at the cost of life, but which it is very imprudent to 
mistake for the aim, as the consequence might be to make 
us take the shadow for the substance, and run through a 
heap of ruins to fatal delusions. ig sei 

“T am well aware, and I will gladly say in justice to 
Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, and Mazzini, that they have no 
intention of proscribing discussion after the victory is 
won. But they seem inclined to believe that, till then, 
discussion is to be removed. I am ofa contrary opinion, 
and feel convinced that intelligent men can hardly act in 
common with power and success unless they have pre- 
viously come to a perfect understanding as regards the 
many objects of their common struggle. ‘The sabre of 
Mahomet struck in silence’-—true; but Mahomet was 
considered by his followers as a prophet, as a semi-god ; 
he was obliged to account for his schemes and his 
thoughts to none but himself. Where is the man bold 
enongh to say to the republicans, ‘I am Mahomet ; 
followme?? . . . 

“In our day, moreover, the people must know clearly 
the worth of the movement to which they are solicited. 
Por Italy, for Hungary, the question is simple. It is 
far less'so for France. The people will not easily take 
the sword, if we insist upon leaving a bandage over its 
eyes. It has already too often turned upon its bed of 
pain, without finding repose—it has already poured 
forth too much blood, only to arrive at a change of 
masters. But what besides? The people, which is 
hungry, behold the bourgeoisie, which is afraid. The 
calumnies spread against us have peopled the imagina- 
tion of the middle classes with a thousand black phan- 
toms. What appals them is the unforeseen, the un- 
known. ‘Thus it happens that certain people accept the 
Empire, even while they detest it. Now, is it to be 
believed that the apprehensions which oppose us can be 
removed by spreading on the morrow of the revolution 
uncertainties a thousand times more alarming than the 
most hardy affirmations? Amd have we nothing to 
offer to the terrified spirits to restore their calm, except 
the image of ‘a sabre that strikes in silence?” . . . 

“We should have, you will say, for the protection of 
all, the sovereignty of the people. Illusion! When a 
revolutionary crisis breaks out, is the national will able 
to declare itself at the moment? Has-not every revolu- 
tion a provisional state to go through? Does not the 
direction of events depend upon men who, in moments 
of sepreme transition, are invested with the command of 
forces ? . « Read history—how many bloody 
miswnderstandings would not the Montagnards and the 
Girondins have escaped if, on the eve of a tremendous 
battle, they had had the opportunity of better pene- 
trating and comprehending each other's meaning! Un- 
happily, once involved in the smoke of combat, deadened 
with its tumult, intoxicated by its violence, they thought 
they saweverywhere the spectre of treason; not content 
to carry the real points at issue, they showered ima- 
ginary accusations upon one another; they mutually 
suspected each other of desiring the destruetion of that 
Republic which they all loved with an equal love, and 
thus they dug beneath their own feet a vast abyss into 
which they all fell, one by one, until the Revolution was 
in its turm swallowed up. The melancholy 
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“One last word. The manifesto of Kossuth, Ledru- 
and Mazzini contains the following passage :— 
‘Shame on him amongst us who, by separating from the 
common work, shall desert the army which the cry of 
its suffering brethren is driving to battle, to isolate 
himself in the barren pride of an exclusive programme! 
He may be a sectarian; but he is not the man of the 
Universal Church.’ No exclusive programme, certainly, 
but the active, devoted, and courageous concurrence of 
each to the cause of all, is what I, for my part, desire as 
ardently as Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, and Mazzini. But I 
cannot cry anathema against a worship of the truth, 
however solitary. When the isolation of a philosopher, 
a friend of the people, is but the delicate reserve of a 
rigid consciance which disdains popularity, dislikes con- 
cessions, and only trusts, for the deliverance of the 
oppressed, to the latent force of things, aided by study, 
we may tax such a philosopher with error, and blame 
him for overmuch pride ; but if he be disinterested in his 
belief, if he suffer for what he believes to be absolute 
truth, his error certainly has in it nothing criminal, his 
pride nothing shameful. 

“T must add that, in the Etiamsi omnes, ego non, there 
has almost always been something heroic. When Galileo 
was contending against all Catholics that the earth turns 
round the sun, he was not the man of the Universal 
Church—of the Popes. This was his glory, not his 
shame. Wee 

“To sum up all:—Organisation, but no imperial 
counterfeiting, even in a warlike way. Union, but in 
the sphere of principles, first. War against the present, 
but no veil thrown over the morrow. Action, but sub- 
servient to the thought.” 





THE RED REPUBLICANS AND THE QUEEN. 
A PAINFuL feeling of disgust and indignation hes been 
excited in England by the publication in a French 
Jersey newspaper of some wild ravings directed against 
the Queen by the ultra-Red Republican section of the 
refugees now sheltered in London. An analysis of this 
document is thus given in the leading columns of the 
Times :— 

“A document has been lately circulated, signed ‘The 
Committed of the Revolutionary Society. —Fetix Pyat, 
Rovefe, Jourpars.’ These three persons are, we be- 
lieve, located on British soil. Their production is en- 
titled ‘A Letter to the Queen of England,’ and is of 
considerable length. It is, in parts, so wild and unin- 
telligible that it is charitable to think that exile and 
sufferings have turned the writers’ brain. It“has, how- 
ever, been not the less accepted by the French refugees in 
this country as the exposition of theirsentiments. It was 
read publicly and with applause at a meeting in London on 
the 22nd of September, the anniversary of the proclama- 
tion of the first French Republic. German and Polish re- 
fugees were present, together with two English Repub- 
licans, ‘ Citizens Nash and William Jones.’ A report of 
the proceedings appeared in the newspaper L’Homme, 
published in Jersey by the refugees. After it was read 
at the meeting, a Frenchman, Citizen Talandier, made 
his comments. He paid a tribute to the memory of the 
Jacobins of 1793, and divided the duties of the patriot 
into three heads—conspiracy, study of means, and pro- 
paganda. ‘Such attempts,’ he observed, ‘as those of 
Pianori and of ‘the Angers insurgents are only justified 
in the eyes of the world by success. Let us hope that the 
justification is at hand.’ Baptising their children in the 
name of the only true trinity—Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity—they were to educate them in the cause. It will be 
seen that rebellion and assassination are not the dreams 
of a single individual. The ‘Letter to the Queen of 
England’ is actually addressed to the Queen in terms of 
insolent familiarity. No feeling of decency or of re- 
spect for the usages of the country which has sheltered 
them restrains for a moment the ruflianly rhapsodists. 
‘Why have you gone to see the parvenu tyrant, you 
honest woman, as much as a Queen can be?’ The Em- 
peror is blasphemously described as ‘the word of trea- 
chery made flesh.’ An immediate rising is predicted. 
‘ The lightning of Pianori has preceded the thunder of the 
people.’ The Queen is told of her folly in making friends 
with this Corsican Emperor, whose purple is of French 
blood, by whom France is no more represented than Pro- 
metheus by his vulture. She thinks of the master of 
to-day without thinking of to-morrow; but his infallible 
fate is nigh. He will be punished. How will he end? 
He may say that the worst is toride away in a carriage, 
like Charles X., or in a cab, like Louis Philippe. ‘ But 
there is a third manner, madam— in a van, like Louis XVI. 
‘in an executioner’s cart, to be executed by Donange, the 
hangman of Montfaucon.’ . ‘Louis Napoleon,’ 
says the letter, ‘is not a man; he shall be executed even 
to his memory; even his remains and those of his re- 
lations shall not pollute the soil; they shall be driven 
out, the living and the dead; it shall be a casus belli for 
any nation to give them shelter.’ The writers do not 
conceal that they desire for royalty in England a fate 
little less disastrous than that which they predict in 
France. ‘Madam,’ says the Democratic Committee, 
“let the Revolution be your cicerone in Paris. It can 
point out a spot instructive to sovereigns.’” 

Citizen Talandier concludes the speech with which he 
favoured his auditory in the following words :—“ As for 





eternal misery of man; we do n 

truth and the other to success ; = eel 

tical liberty and social inequality ; we do not. 

la Liberté!’ and‘ Vive? Emperew ? W 

rests our strength; there is the of our define, 

triumph. The day of that triumph is not foe : 

as rapidly as we desire; but, when it shall ro 

Republic will be hailed by virgin vent : 

uttered another cry. ‘ Vive la Républi Uninet 

Démocratique et Sociale!’ ” 4 
The publication of the Letter to the 

these rabid outpourings in the Je 

has excited so much indignation in the island 


us, we neither believe in the justice of God nor is ee 


meeting held at St. Helier, it was determined to request 3 


the Governor to banish all connected with 
from Jersey. 
Excellency, in consequence of which, the 
St. Helier verbally communicated to MM, Piancini, 
proprietor, Ribeyrolles, the editor, and 
distributor, of the journal L’ Homme, the 
commands that they quit the island on or before 
day, the 20th inst. The proceedings of the 
have been communicated to the French and 
Governments. 


the journal 





THE ITALIAN NIGHTMAREs, 


Tue joy felt by the Freneh arnry of occupation at Rom 
at the successes in the Crimea has given occasion to the 
Government of his Haliness to exhibit its ‘spite 
against Sardinia. A Te Dewm-was sung at eae 
of St. Louis of the French ; and it was desired to intro. _ 
duce the flags of France, England, Turkey, and Pisd- 
mont; but the Vicar of the Holy See to the 
flag of Turkey as being Mahometan, and to that of 

dinia because that country is now ander the Papal ban. 
The Ambassador of France is understood to have remon- 
strated, and to have had an audience of the Pope which 
lasted upwards of two hours; but what resulted is not 
known. 

The utmost sympathy with the Russians, despite their 
difference of religion, is indeed being freely manifestediat 
Rome just now. A lawyer named Pallatta, a mlation 
of Cardinal Gizzi, has been in the habit lately, at acer- 
tain coffee-house, of denouncing with the utmost bitterness 
the Freneh, English, and Sardinians, for their part in 
the war against.Russia. One evening he 
by a stranger, aud escorted to the exterior, he 
addressed by General de Montreal, who strongly. 1 
him for indulging in such intemperate re 
a power which is at the present moment u 


Papal chair The General even threatened hat the ind 
creet orator should be sent in irons to the h 
if he did not desist. 

From Naples, we hear of no settlement of the quarrel 
with France and England; but we continue to read of 


the lawless state of the country fromthe: of the 
Government and from the depredations.of who 
attack the diligences with impunity. 

That the dismissal of Mazza has not led to any real 
improvement in the condition of the people; is manifest 
from the ensuing anecdote related by the Daily New 
Correspondent—an anecdote which refers toa period 
since the discharge of that insolent police A 
short time ago, some hundred and twenty or of the 
mule drivers in Sicily were employed by the Bn 
Government to accompany the mules which were pat 
chased by our Government for our ae Se 
Knowing well the tender mercies 0 ; 
ment, they asked for passports, but were informed that 
passports were not at all necessary. A British ste 
not many days since landed these men at Mesias } 
of them, it appears, belonged to Regeln; OE 
their arrival, they were arrested and oral 
An abominable piece of tyranny, moreover, 3S © 
committed at Sorrento. A youth, who was 
the Priest's Seminary there, composed @ poem in oe 
of the fall of Sebastopol, and had the ; 
clude in his verses some hopeful allusions to G&2T 
bable future liberty of Italy. He put this. rae 
the hands of a sergeant to copy, and by his.’ 
shown to the lieutenant of the regiment, pete 4 
it before the authorities at Naples. The lad wet 
cordingly arrested; and so also has been a 
whom he dedicated the verses. 

A bookseller has been seized and prosecuted 
on sale Rousseau’s History of Music—the name 
seau being thought sufficient offence. The 
court before which he was taken, however, 


| the case to be correctional rather than 


it, to be treated in a-different way. Such is 

things under the new Ministry ; but Mazza gous 
be, in fact, the directing spirit of the police, rq 
being imbecile and easily influenced. A net ae 
has been sent to the ah ee < 
dismissal of Mazza in ial form. 

“ T am informed,” says the Daily News 
“that some differences still exist between 
litan and the French Governments on the #090" 
refusal of passports to the subjects of Naples 0 
desirous of going to the Crimea. ‘This diplomatic 
the French are fighting alone. 





A deputation accordingly waited ‘on his i 
Constable of 
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jnsurrection seems to be imminent in Sicily. 

grme& men, it is stated, are collecting, and 
been sent against them. Bomba is threat- 
hostile gatherings may be for him “ the 
the end.” 











CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


‘4, Bavat lately published a work entitled “ Mystical 
q Picture of the Religious Eccentricities of 
» The author, having violently attacked the 

was tried last month by the Court of 
Police, and only sentenced to eight days’ 
and one hundred francs fine. The printer 
forty francs, and the publisher one hundred 
Phe Attorney-General having appealed a minima 
sentence, M. Erdan appeared before the Im- 
and was condemned to one year’s imprison- 
thousand francs fine, and costs. The court, 
er, ordered the destruction of the copies of the 
geized, as well as those that may be seized here- 
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. Taare of Hanover, by a decree of the 8th, declares 
4 publie functionary, magistrate, or clergyman 
"aml by any official or public act, call in question 

“gevilidity of his Royal ordinance of the Ist of August, 
qwearrying into effect certain decrees of the Diet, or any 
“Yiws of ordinances promulgated by them, shall be at 


~ Baron Brock has left for Ischl, where he will submit 
Austrian Emperor the proposition made by the 
j Rothschild for the establishment of a credit in- 
| gitulim, which is to have a capital of 100,000,000 of 


has been returned by the electors of Mag- 
m as Deputy to the Prussian Chamber; but, 
gtoili-health, it is doubtful whether he will sit. 
asserted that Austria has fomented the quarrel 
Sardinia‘and Tuscany; that she is the partisan 
‘latter; and that she has said that, if the dispute 
‘pit arranged within a given time, she will regard it as 
quarrel, and adopt measures accordingly. 
Kalergi, before resigning his functions of 









in whieh he said:—“I leave you with re- 


“Pani to receive most flattering marks of your sym- 
jat the same time that I had an opportunity of 
appreciating those military qualities which, I 
to proclaim, render the Greek army one of the 
Europe. My real mission among you has been 
friendly relationships between you and the 
troops now here. You have seconded and 
thismission, and the most happy results have 
been realisedfor our country and for yourselves. Thanks 
ty your exetllent demeanour and to your prudence, 
which Was proof against every insidious suggestion, the 
amy ofdceupation has laid aside its menacing attitude, 
aad thid day displays on our territory the friendly flags 
Getdloated: at Navarino and in the expedition of the 
+ » . Soldiers, continue to follow the same 
Conduct yourselves always as brothers towards 
armies, which have held out to you a 
and friendly hand, and to which so many 
andso many hopes bind you. It is only the 
all progress in Greece that can deny the innate 
that exists between the armies of civilisation 
sof Greece. You are aware that this sympathy 
: guarantee both of the present and future 
be of our country.” 
yum insurgents of Catalonia have been defeated near 
*% The Cabecillas Poful and Ferrer have been 
‘WM and Rengos and Lerides taken prisoners. Twenty- 
‘the band have been shot. Commandant Forges 
the band of Tristany, but it is not known 
direction that leader has fled. The Cortes have 
the bill fixing at 70,000 the strength of the 
ammy for 1856. 
down of the submarine cable between 
and ‘the coast of Africa has been interrupted in 
of the breaking of the cable. The English 
» Which was engaged in the operation, is 
Teturn to England with the cable, which pro- 
bnow be laid down until the weather be- 
‘More favourable. 
and Duchess of Brabant have arrived in 
*visit to the Emperor. 
Proceedings instituted against Bellemarre, the 
of the attempted assassination of the French Em- 
the 8th of September, have satisfied the ex- 
that he was the instrument of no party; 
& madman, and not an assassin; and that he 
the consciousness of his act nor of his posi- 
On the requisition of the Attorney-General, the 
“ don abandoning the prosecution, recom- 
Administration, however, to adopt the ne- 
to prevent public order being disturbed 
Mnaniac. 
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of the electric telegraph having forwarded 
te in Amiens a despatch stating that the Em- 
’ been wounded by a Cent-Garde, and the 

of Amiens having circulated the report through 
they were tried by the Court of Correctional 
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: Minister of War, addressed an order of the day to | 


: for; during all my period of office, I have not | 


Police for propagating false news, and the 
first to six months’ imprison and the latter to three 
months’, and both to five hundred franes fine. 

Forty-eight persons concerned in the late Angers in- 
surrection have been sentenced. Fourteen are to be re- 
moved to a penal settlement ; the rest are condemned to 
imprisonment for life. Eleven are acquitted. 

The Borsen Zeitung, or Exchange Gazette of Berlin, 
mentions that the Russian Government is endeavouring 
to effect a sale to the United States of America of its 
possessions in the north of that continent for the sum of 
40,000,000 of silver roubles. Should the bargain be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion, various indulgences 
are to be extended to the commerce of the United States 
on the part of Russia. 

The results of the Prussian elections are now nearly all 
known; and, from an analysis of the members, it would 
seem that the House of Deputies will be Conservative in 
its majority. Out of 350 elections, 163 have fallen upon 
men new to public life. Count Schwerin has been elected 
five times, Herr von Patow, Herr Otto, and Herr Rhodew, 
each three times ; and seven others, among whom is the 
Minister of Finance, have been elected twice. 

Joseph Buonaparte, the eldest son of Prince Canino, 
has been thrown out of his carriage at Naples, and se- 
verely hurt. He fell with one leg into a hole, and his 
foot was nearly wrenched away. 

A meeting for the revision of taxes has taken place at 
Genoa. The following resolutions were adopted :— 
“1. The meeting proclaims the necessity of ‘economy 
and the abolition of all existing taxes. 2. It declares 
its opinion in favour of an income tax, to be paid by 
persons possessing a capital of upwards of 3000 livres ; 
and recommends the exemption of the labouring classes 
and literary men. 3. It loudly condemns the principles 
on which are based the financial laws of 1854 and 1855, 
and holds the Cavour Ministry responsible for all the 
consequences which may result from its obstinate ad- 
herence to a system tending to the ruin of the State.” 





Spain. It appears to have been exacerbated by the late 
} accession of cold and rainy weather. At Rome, where 
it has also made great ravages, it is on the decline. 
| The Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha recently declared in 
the Germanic Diet that he would oppose the demand of 
| the nobles of his duchy for the restoration of their 
ancient privileges, abolished in 1848. In consequence, 
twenty-one villages of the duchy have just voted an 
address to his Royal Highness, expressing their grati- 
tude for this liberal policy, and it was presented to him 
a few days ago, after his return from Paris, by a special 
deputation. 

The semi-official Berlin paper, Die Zeit, confirms the 
intelligence of an approaching congress on the subject of 
the Sound Dues. The congress will be held at Copen- 
hagen, and the period mentioned in the invitation to the 
Prussian Government to send a plenipotentiary is the 
latter part of November next. 

The old Russian believers in the Greek Chureh as it 
was in the days when it acknowledged no temporal head 
(a subjection which was forced upon it by Peter the 
Great), are stated to regard the late reverses of Russia 
as a Divine judgment. A secret society has, it is said, 
been formed, under the title of the Finger of God, the 
members of which predict a speedy restoration of inde- 
pendence to the Church. Many priests, even at St. 
Petersburg, it is added, adhere to the new-old doctrine. 

A subscription has been formed at Rome for the 
benefit of the Sardinian army of the East, though every 
obstacle has been placed in the way of the subscribers 
by the police. In transmitting the amount to the Sar- 
dinian Chargé d’Affaires, the donors observe :—‘ Small 
is the sum gathered, since it does not exceed 1,670f.; 
but our brothers of Piedmont will know how to exeuse 
the poverty of the gift by the difficulty of the situation, 
and on account of our poverty, and will appreciate the 
affection which prompts it.” 

The fete given at the Hétel {du Louvre to Prince Na- 
poleon and the members of the Imperial Commission by 
the exhibitors at the Exposition, was a lamentable 
failure. The arrangements were all behindhand ; ladies 
were injudiciously excluded ; and, after the departure of 
the Prince, some young men, flushed with champagne, 
got to dancing among themselves, and the scene is de- 
scribed as repulsive. 

An audacious brigand, named Joseph Affliti, com- 
monly called Lazzarini, continues to spread terror and 
desolation in the environs of Ferrara. His band con- 
sists of ten men. The Apostolic delegate, Count Philip 
Folicaldi, has addressed the people, inviting them by 
the promise of rewards to seize these desperate robbers. 
The reward offered for the capture of Lazzarini amounts 
to 8000 crowns; for two of his followers, 500 crowns; 
and for the remainder, 100 crowns. 

The new Greek Cabinet is thas composed :—Interior; 
M. Bulgaris; Justice, M. Bottli; Public Worship, M. 
Gareos; Finanee, M. Silivergos; War, Col. Smo. 
Benitz ; Marine, M. Miaulis. ‘The Allied Ambassadors 
declare that they will no longer transact business with 
the Ministers, but only with the King. 

The King of Prussia’s sixtieth birthday, and the 
fiftieth anniversay of his entrance into the army, was 
celebrated at Potsdam on the 15th inst. with great en- 
thusiasm and magnificence. 





Cholera is raging at Madrid and in other parts of | 
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VOLUNTARY TORTURE AT PARKHURST 
PRISON. 


A convicr, named Patrick Battle, eighteen years of 
age, recently died at the Junior Prison at Parkhurst; 
and, at the inquest held on his body, evidence was 
adduced which, according to the report in the local 
papers, exhibits the extraordinary methods resorted to 
by prisoners to gain admission into the I ¥ 

The chief witness was.James Limb, No. 113 convict, 
who said—*“T have been here four years. I have known 
the deceased ever since he has been here. On ’ 
he told me he wished to get into the Infirmary for 
winter, and he asked me the best way to manage it. I 
told him to get some of the stuff off the pump, and 
swallow it, and if it was made round he could swallow 
it like a pill; and so he did. He took off the green 
stuff of the brasses with a bit of tin, and I made it into 
pills for him. He was at work on the pump that day. 
It was green, and I mixed it up with soap from his cell 
into pills with the oil from the top of the pamp. I told 
him where to get it, and I made it into six pills about 
the size our doctor gives us. He got a drink of water, 
and swallowed them one at a time, and in the afternoon 
he told me he had a pain in his head. I saw him the 
| next morning, when he said it hadn’t made him quite 

bad enough, so he he would take some more pills, and I 
| think he did, for he had enough stuff in the box to make 
| Six more, and there was none left in the box the next» 
morning; and then his cocoa got on his stomach, 
jand it made him sick, and he told the officer, and 
he put him in his cell. I took the oil myself when 
I tried to get into the Infirmary; but there was 
no verdigris in that, but it made me very sick. 
He said he thought the verdigris would make it all the 
better, and so he took it. It is a common practice for 
us prisoners to make our eyes and legs sore, to get into 
| hospital. Some eat ground glass, and put copperas into 
| the sores. I can’t say whether deceased knew of these 
| pills before I told him, but the last time he got in by 
| Tunning a stocking-needle right through his leg, above 
| the knee. It was full of thread, and he did it to make 
| his leg sore; but he 'most lost his leg by it. He got in 
| all last winter, and he often tried the same thing over 
| again when he did not succeed at first, but he got in 
| every winter somehow. He asked me what to do, and I 
| told him what I had tried, and I got in. You must mix 
| soap with it to make it stick; but it’s two years ago 
| since I took any. He said he wouldn't like to try the 
| experiment that No. 17 did of eating pounded glass. I 
was sent here for stealing a horse. I was only eleven 
years old then, and was remanded for two assizes, "cause 
they couldn't find the man I sold it to.” The witness 
detailed the particulars of these horrible practices with 
the greatest coolness and effrontery, and seemed proud 
of the part he had taken in the transaction. 

Mr. Dabbs, hospital surgeon, said he had frequently 
discovered the prisoners in the act of removing the 
dressings from the sores, and irritating them, with the 

hope of continuing longer in hospital. The doetor cited 
one case of a prisoner, for whose disease he could find no 

remedy, and who appeared to be daily wasting away. 

He at last ordered him to be stripped naked, and to 
| Spread out his arms, when a vein in his arm spirted 
| blood, and he then discovered that he had by some 

means obtained a lancet, with which he frequently bled 
himself down to death’s door, in order to remain in the 
hospital. 
| The jury returned a verdict to the effect that the de- 
| ceased died by poison administered by his own hands, 
with the view to gain admission into the infirmary, and 
| hot to occasion his own death. 
| 
} 


OUR CIVILISATION. 

| Lorp Ernest Vane.—A further account of this young 
|nobleman’s disgraceful behaviour at the Windsor ‘ffiesire 
has been communicated to the 7imes by Mr. Albert 
Nash, the manager of the establishment, who, it will be 
' recollected, was the aggrieved person. From this state- 
|ment, it would seem that Lord Ernest Vane’s conduct 
| Was even worse than the first accounts exhibited. We 
|quote the major part of Mr. Nash's letter, as giving a 
|specimen of the kind of soldier who is now sent out to 
|fight by the side of honourable men :—“ In the early 
part of the evening, his lordship had amused himself by 
blacking the eyes of one person, kicking another, and so 
|forth. My first salute from him was his stick broken 
|across my back: The curtain was going up; I was 
| wanted; the house pretty full, and, as I did not wish 
| the audience to be disturbed, I put up with it and ‘went 
lon. When the first piece was over and I was dressing 
| for the last, I was informed that his lordship had 
his way into the ladies’ dressing-room, and would 
leave, though repeatedly requested by the ladies, 
had to commence re-dressing, so to do. I sent 
stage-manager to remonstrate with him, 
effect. I then went myself, when he told me 
place not mentioned to ears polite. I at length 
obliged to send for a When the officer came, 
he quietly walked out. I had finished dressing and was 
preparing to go on with the last piece; he met me at the 
back of the stage and said he wanted to speak to me, 




















took hold of me by the collar, and, before I was-aware 
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of it, dragged me to the top of some steep stairs leading 
beneath the stage. He then said—* You dared to send a 
policeman to me; now I will break your infernal neck ; 


with all his force. 
the noise, came to the bottom of 
broke my fall, or death would 

then was cowardly enough to come and dash his fist 
my face as I lay on the ground; but eventually h 
brother officers and other persons interfered h 
away from me. I may mention’ that the 
whom there were many in front, had been info 
their officers were being insulted, and were forcing 
way on the stage. I am sorry to say that one 
brother officers to whom I gave me no 
ance, but told me to get’ him out of the ladies’ room 
myself. a collision between the soldiers and 
civilians, I did not give him into custody.” Attempts 
were made by his lordship’s friends to compromise the 
matter by a money payment ; but Mr. Nash, with a very 
proper spirit, rejected these advances.— Mr. John Clode, 
the Mayor of Windsor, has written a long letter to the 
Times, endeavouring to disprove the assertions of Mr. 
Nash, and to neutralise some remarks made in a lead- 
ing article of the Times; and Mr. Bedborough, one of 
the convicting magistrates, has made a similar attempt. 
But their statements do not in the least affect any of the 
essentials of the case. Another letter from Mr. Nash, 
also, has been published, in which that gentleman, in 
answer to the Mayor, reiterates his assertion that effurts 
were made to hush up the matter, and that the Mayor 
himself, in an interview he had with him, suggested terms 
of accommodation. 

Foraarye.—Three brothers, powerful young men who 
have been for some time past lounging about Sydenham 
waiting for vessels to take them out to the seat of war, 
were charged at Lambeth with attacking a baker’s cart 
with intent to steal the loaves, backing a grocer’s cart 
into a ditch, and assaulting the police who interfered. 
They were fined, or, in default, committed for a month. 


A Dessrrer.—A man named Julius Vallestein has 
been committed for trial, charged with deserting 
from the German Foreign Legion, and of commit- 
ting a robbery. A gentleman; who would not give 
his name, gave information at the Old-street station- 
house, that a man, living at a German hotel in Fitzroy- 
square, had committed a serious robbery. A watch was 
accordingly set on him; and a policeman in plain clothes 
subsequently arrested him. On fi himself dogged, 
the German fled, endeavoured to rush into a house, and, 
on being followed, offered the policeman 10/. to let him 
go. This was refused, and he was captured. 

Arrray wir Poacuers.—Six notorious poachers, 
all armed, made a furious attack on Mr. William Bur- 
ton, a farmer, residing at Thickbroom, near Walsall, in 
consequence of which he remained in a very precarious 
state for several days. He was. going home on the 
morning of the 6th of September, between twelve 
and one o'clock, and was. passing over a plot of 
land belonging to himself, when he perceived several 
poachers, who had covered some part of the ground near 
to a plantation with a large net. On his asking the 
men what they were doing there, one of them, without 
replying to his question, struck him violently on the 
head with an iron spike weighing four pounds, Mr. 
Burton was knocked down by the blow, but rose up, 
when he was again attacked by the men, who knocked 
him down a second time, and with such force as to 
make him senseless. After a while, he recovered his 
consciousness, and walked towards a cottage where one 
of his labourers lived, when he once more encountered 
the who beat him about the head and body 
until they thought they had murdered him. They then 
left, and, after he had lain on the ground insensible for 
more than two hours, he crawled to the cottage of the 
labourer, from which he was removed to his own house. 
Information was despatched the following morning to 
the inspector of police at Rushall, and the poachers were 
all apprehended.—Another case of poaching has oc- 
curred near Doncaster, which has terminated in the 
capture of one of the offenders. Three men were con- 
cerned, and they made a very savage attack upon the 
gamekeeper and his assistants. 

Assauur on THE Potice.—Thomas Anstell, a la- 
bourer, being refused admission into a house he wanted 
to enter, commenced smashing the windews, and when a 
policeman arrived, assaulted him with the utmost fierce- 
ness, beat him on the head, nearly choked him, knelt on 
his person, and finally forced him over some palings, and 
injured the spine of his back seriously. The ruffian was 
at length secured, and brought before the Clerkenwell 
magistrate, by whom he was fined 51, or sentenced to a 
month's imprisonment. 

Wanton Cruetry.—A about sixteen years of 
age, was charged at the Thames police office by a woman 
living at Poplar with maliciously shooting a goat be- 

to her.” The boy expressed no sorrow at what 
he had done, but seemed to treat the whole matter as a 
capital joke. Neither would his parents pay the price 
of the goat. Mr. Yardley said the act was certainly 
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punishable by law. He therefore permitted the woman 
to take out a summons agaiust the boy. 

A Ptxasanr Visrror.—William Michael Walsham, 
a bricklayer, has been fined 44 for an assault on Ann 
Burrows, the wife of a friend. He had been with his 
own wife to Burrows’s house, and, between eleyen and 
twelve o'clock at night, followe¢ Mrs. Butrows into her 
bedroom. He exclaimed “ Hush!” and kept advancing ; 
when, on Mrs. Burrows endeavouring to escape, he 
struck her a blow on the head, and kicked her. A short 
time previously, he had made improper overtures to her. 
In his defence, he said he had merely gone mto the 
woman's bedroom to bid her good night, and she flew at 
him fiercely ; but this plea of course was not received. 

Atiecep Homicivg.—By an accident last week, we 
omitted to state that William Oliver, a man charged 
with homicide in a public-house, was brought up for 
further examination, when, as it appeared that the de- 
ceased died from injuries received from accidental falls 
during intoxication, the accused was discharged. 

Arremprep Murper om Iretanp.—Miss Charlotte 
Hinds, a lady who had purchased some property in the 
Encumbered Estates Court, and who had given offence 
by enforcing payment of rents from refractory tenants, 
was met in the avenue leading to her house by two men, 
who dragged her off the ear, knocked her down with 
loaded sticks, and fired three pistol shots into her face 
and head, after which, thinking she was dead, they 
quietly walked away. She was carried into the house 
in a dreadful state, a leg and arm being broken, in ad- 
dition to her other injuries; and not the slightest hopes 
are entertained of her recovery. The most horrible part 
of the story lies in the fact that, some eighteen months 
ago, sworn information was given that this lady would 
soon be shot. She was therefore allowed a police escort, 
but only availed herself of it on one or two occasions. 
Government has offered 1001 reward for the arrest of 
the men, who for the present have eluded justice. 















however, t this does not represent 
been convicted of crime. The tumber, 
leased on license ‘between the 8th of 
the present date, Colonel Jebb states to be. 
only about 2000 of the original r. 
to be so released when they become eligible., |) ee 
Murper BY A Morner.—Johanna Dutton, the. wife Bl & 
of a farmer residing at Carlton, near N q 
murdered her infant. daughter; who was three year AE: 
by throwing her into a pend. The mother had for ola, | 
time beaten and ill-used the child, and, a 
witnessed this treatment with the utmost, Pe 
On the morning of the murder, Mrs, Dutton, { 
with great violence to the infant, and had been heard jo 
say she wished it was in the well and’ drowned; the 
many a child got drowned or barntybututewss nether a 
child’s lot. In the afternoon she took ti 
it was not seen again until the dead body 
pond by the police, Mrs. Dutton; has, 
for trial. rd doy LY oy 
Rerormarory Iystrrutions.—Mr, W. Miles, M2, 
in his charge to the grand jury at‘ the 
Quarter Sessions, made some remarks on the 
reformatories, and, regretting the waut.of, 
tion that is often experienced, thates 
should be introduced into Parliament giving 
to magistrates to unite and erect a : 
tion for their several counties. He also hoped. that 
Parliament would give the magistrates. assembled in 
quarter sessions the power to charge the expenseyof 
such reformatories on the county rates, not 
but in such manner as the magistrates might 
proper.—At the Quarter Sessions at W same 
subject has been agitated, and Sir John Pakington has 
|expressed his opinion in favour of Goverment pro- 
viding the funds for these institutions.) 4.9 7.» 
MURDER AT SOUTHAMPTON.—A young woman, a ser- 
























Tue “Ticket-or-Leave” System.—This subject is 
receiving great attention just at present, and the obser- 
vations recently made by Mr. Recorder Hall have been 
met by some remarks of Mr. Serjeant Adams, the 
Assistant-Judge, at the Middlesex Sessions. He said :— 
“ After all he had seen and heard of the operation of the 
ticket-of-leave system, his opinion was still the same — 
that it was false in principle and mischievous in practice. 
He apprehended that there must be some mistake in the 
recently published address of the Recorder of Birming- 
ham at the quarter sessions, for it appeared that the Re- 
corder spoke of ticket-of-leave as if it were established 
by the act which substituted penal servitude for trans- 
portation. That was not so, and he (the Assistant- 
Judge) believed that no person sentenced to penal servi- 
tude had yet received a ticket-of-leave. The system 
assumed throughout that the parties were simply indi- 
viduals, and not forming part (as they did) of a body of 
thieves who were as regularly trained to their business 
as any tradesman of the metropolis was to his.” A case 
of burglary in which three young men were concerned 
was then brought forward; and the Assistant-Judge, in 
passing sentence, said :—‘ It was almost beyond belief 
that theorists should continue to act in positive opposi- 
tion to the practical experience of the working of the 
ticket-of-leave system. Its results were of the most 
mischievous kind. Take the case of the prisoner Tre- 
lawney as an instance. He was a notorious thief, and 
in 1851 he was convicted as a burglar and sentenced to 
ten years’ transportation. On the 2nd of last month, 
he was set at liberty on a ticket-of-leave, and in less 
than three weeks afterwards he was found in the com- 
pany of a known companion of thieves, breaking into 
a house, and, when detected, making a savage assault 
on the landlady. In one case which came before 
him, a man was found, two days after he had 
been liberated on ticket-of-leave, teaching a boy of 
thirteen the art of picking pockets in the street. 
Such was the result of letting these men go at large. 
However he might differ with other authorities on the 
system itself, he thought they would all agree that, 
when these men abused the leniency which had been 
shown them and returned to their old habits, they should 
be severely punished. He should sentence Trelawney to 
seven years’ penal servitude, and Roberts to six; and if 
the authorities thought fit to reduce that term, and 
again set them at liberty, that lay with them. As to 
Williams, he would be remanded for further inquiry into 
his previous character.”—On the same day, before Mr. 
Witham, Edward Edwards, described as a pork butcher, 
was sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour for an 
attempted burglary at the house of Mr. George Cruik- 
shank, the artist. It appeared that this man also was 
the holder of a ticket-of-leave.—Mr. Recorder Jardine, 
at the Bath Quarter Sessions, has also been strongly 
denouncing the ticket-of-leave system ; but it has found 
a defender in Colonel Jebb, the chairman of the Directors 
of Convict Prisons, who calls attention to the fact that, 
before the present state of the law, prisoners condemned 
to seven years’ transportation were sent to the hulks, 
from which they were released, with a free pardon, on 
the expiration of half their term, but without any power 
of recalling them if they abused their liberty, whereas 
they now receive only a revocable pardon. Colonel 
Jebb conceives that the ticket-of-leave men who relapse 
into’ crime are comparatively few, and that not above 


vant-maid at Southampton, has been shotedead in. he 
| master’s house by a man who had. been paying his a- 
| dresses to her, but who, on account of some offencedie 
| had given, had been discarded bythe gith 9. .9f 

| A Srrance Trick.— Mr. Collingwood, = mahig 
, butcher of High-street, Islington, is the 

| the City of London for supplying Newgate 


, On Saturday morning last, it was discovered 
| of a neck of mutton, in a state of 
been concealed im holes cut in two pieces-of Deel, whish 


were consequently rendered unfit for food. 

obliged Mr. Collingwood (who was 

hall) to supply the meat at about fi 

without bone, while the market priee is now 

pound with bone; so that the butcher must 

ja loss. It was suggested that the trick had 

in order to disgust the authorities et Newgate, 

lead to an abrogation of the contract; anddt-appeantd 
that on a previous occasion the meat had been-sent-with 
maggots in it. But, with respect to the present charge, 
Mr. Collingwood denied all knowledgeiofthe tempering, 


and said that on the Saturday he had sent out 
the beef in a proper condition, and . 
conveyed it had also got with him the pieds of-mutton, 


which were sent for a customer’s dog, 
Collingwood supposed, had been inserted: by: 
He suspected this man of other things; but 
him to leave his service unquestioned. 
ordered Mr. Collingwood to enter inte recognisances® 
appear again, when, if possible, he must produce the ste 
day the summons 9a 
dismissed, Sir James Duke being of opinion thatthe 
‘bad meat had been forced into the beef hy someaie 
who wished to do Mr. Collingwood’s reputation alti 
jury. The man who delivered the beef was brought 
forward, but denied all knowledge of the fraud 52 "i 
ALLEGED Aspvuction.—A strange case came before 
the Thames police magistrate on Wednesday. Mz. Strat 
ford, a licensed ‘Trinity House pilot for the North Chasnel, 
was charged with threatening to shoot ‘Mr, Willian 
Chesferton, a photographic artist, living im 
Highway. It seemed that Mr. Stratford’ 
Chesterton of having seduced his daughter, whos! 
missing. The latter vehemently- denied this; 
Stratford repeatedly went to his house, wa 
violently, and threatened to —_ object of 
picions. Before the magistrate, Mr. Chestertonsid Mt 
had made photographic portraits, for exhibition at his 
doors, of Mr. Stratford's missing daughter, adele = 
sister, as he considered them good subjects ; ‘but he desis F 
that he had anything to do with: the disappears f 
the one whom he was suspected of . ‘ 
the magistrate, Mr. Stratford said) that he 
the man who seduced his daughter; he 
England through for her. Mrs. S 
violent, and frequently interrupted the 
appeared, ultimately, that Mr. Stratford 
reason for suspecting Mr. Chesterton than 
had told him she bad seen the daughter in 
a man “like” the complainant. On the other has 
assistant in Mr. Chesterton's establishment 
seen the girl at night in the Haymarket, 
cated, and with a black eye, and that she 
left her home on account of ill-usage- -™ 
upon being asked if he was satisfied, said,” 
will never come home to him ; /f it does, 
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.” In the end, Mr. Stratford 
Nimself in error, promised not to annoy 
‘guy more, and entered into his own re- 
we the peace. 
ww hen 2u.—Thomas Kirton, a clerk, has 
at the: Middlesex Sessions for stealing a quan- 
the p of his employers. In order that 
the more safely dispose of this silk, he put it 
ie hands of # Mrs. Willoughby, a widow, by whom 
gold;the'woman having a piece given to her for 
fh the matter: A receipt in a false name 
en'by Kirton for some money which was paid for 
vgnd ‘of this, Mrs. Willoughby was aware. 
‘after the sale of the silk, she went to live 
wie house of Kirton, as she was in diffi- 
eg atthe time; but, after a while, she was treated 
sand her furniture was seized for rent. The 
‘Sumeel for'the defence put several questions to show that 
Wien had been‘on terms of adulterous intercourse with 
: here , who had borne false witness against 
. oF revenge for the seizure of her furni- 
ythe implication was denied. The witness ad- 
shad had a quarrel with Kirton’s wife, but 
met it entirely to her having been treated as a lodger. 
‘was found Guilty, and sentenced to hard 
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two years. 
Fray at A Doo-Fionr.—The police at 
‘Whalley, and Blackburn, got intelligence that 
es” would take place in a field near Myton 
nah, Five of the officers, therefore, went to the 
nnd, they discovered nearly a hundred and 
d about the animals, which had com- 
frying one another. Inspector Clegg asked 
setters-on of the dogs what his name was ; 
‘all the constables were violently attacked and 
eked. One of them was rendered insensible, and it 
; Mecessary to carry another off the ground; 
titthey are both recovering. As soon as the mob had 
pe: of the police, the dogs were taken up and the 

ras discontinued. 
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uate Morper at Bromuey, 1 Kent.—A man 
Mark Wheeler, a ticket-of-leave man, who had a 
‘Mage in Gloucestershire, has been brought from that 
# bya London warrant officer to be conveyed to 
tw where he will serve the remainder of his 
(seven years) for having harboured the man 
ting “his trial for the murder at Bromley, in 
nt ‘Wheeler's time will expire about Christmas, 1858. 
or A CHurcy In THE Crry.—In the course 
night some men entered the Church of 
Cripplegate, by means of the window 
j the glass in which they had cut away. 
an fron safe, and took out the gold and 
‘tlver, however, did not amount to a large sum ; 
to the church itself, they endeavoured to 
‘fhtee' theemtribution-box and plate-chest, but failed. 
that they next tasted the sacramental 
ine; bat this would seem not to have been to their 
"the greater part was left. They quitted the 
» in a hurry, as they left behind the 
‘they had abstracted, and allowed the iron safe to 
The vicarage-house, adjoining, is at pre- 
j and it is thought the thieves escaped 
the street. 
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Move or Staventerie.—A case has 
under remand at the Mansion House, 
duterest to the Jewish body; and on Tuesday a 
‘was'come to. Thomas Reynolds, a butcher, was 
for) cruelly slaying an ox after the Jewish | 
Sime Tt was shown in evidence that the method | 
: the fastening of the animal’s head to 
' means of a ring which passes through the 
isattached to a staple. The throat is then cut; | 
instead of dying in about three minutes, | 
B the slanghter-houses of Christian butchers, who 
almost immediate insensibility by a blow on | 
lingers for nine minutes. The reason for this | 
y is that the blood may be drained away from 
bedience to the injunction of Genesis, which | 
“flesh with the life thereof, which is the | 
shall ye not eat”—a direction which is | 
win Leviticus and Deuteronomy. Sir Peter 
being of opinion that no cruelty within the | 
of the act had been proved, and that Christian 
‘employ a similar method in slaughtering sheep, | 
4 ‘and: pigs, dismissed the summons, which had | 
<_» Stanted at the instance of the Society for the Pre- 
Cruelty to Animals.—The sentence will dis- 
‘who consider humanity as of greater worth than 
bv One.of the most sacred of principles is vio- 
ceremonial observance and verbal supersti- 


an ' be 
. ATionzes.—A singular instance of feminine ferocity 
‘court occurred in the course of the present 
tthe Bow-street Police-office. Caroline Gilder, 
Bass bking woman, was fined six shillings, or 
in default to fourteen days’ imprisonment, for 
eight windows in the house of her 
who had asked her for some rent that was 
hanes hearing the sentence the prisoner jumped 
‘the dock, rushed furiously at the landlady, beat 
, {emreaee her face with her nails, like a wild 
’ “@todraw blood from several parts. By the 
Wl after Policemen the landlady was rescued, but not 
she had been severely injured, and the pri- 











soner was dragged back into the dock, an held there 
while this seeond was with. Mr. 
Jardine said that she must find two 5. sureties to keep 
the peace for six months. The money not being forth- 
coming, this female desperado was locked up. The 
magistrate, in passing sentence, remarked upon the 
vicious character of many of the female prisoners brought 
before him, and compared them with the raffianly men 
who were frequently accused of wife-beating, the num- 
ber of charges against whom, he stated, were not in- 
creasing in proportion so largely as those of a similar 
kind against the other sex, as he regretted to say that 
not less than fifteen of the latter had already come be- 
fore him that very day.—Another case of female fero- 
city was heard at Southwark, where Elizabeth Eastrom 
was charged with cutting and wounding John Knowles. 
The man foolishly went with the prisoner into a house 
in Market-street, Borough-road, and, because he refused 
to treat her to gin, she stabbed him at the back of the 
head, and thrust him out into the street. She has been 
committed for trial. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tue Court.—The Queen and the Royal Family re- 
turned to London on Wednesday. 

Great CorrLacration.—A fire of a very serious 
character broke out on Wednesday night at a public- 
house in Green-street, Gravel-lane, Southwark. The 
inhabitants threw open the windows, and called for 
help; but, before the firo-escape could arrive, several of 
the inmates, some of whom were burnt, had leapt out. 
One of them, the landlord, has since died. The house 
was completely gutted before the flames could be sup- 
pressed. 

Deatus From SHoormxe.—-Two inquests have been 
held before the borough coroner of Liverpool. Death in 
each case resulted from firing guns, &c., on the occasion 
of the visit of the Duke of Cambridge. The first was 
an adjourned inquiry on the body of Nathaniel Roberts, 
aged five and a half years, who had died from the effect 


| crossing Dickenson-street on the 9th inst. It appeared 
| that guns of every description were being fired in the 
| street at the time, and, it being impossible to ascertain 
which particular fire-arm produced the accident, a ver- 
dict of ‘‘ Manslaughter against some person or persons 
unknown” was returned. The second inquisition was 
on the body of Jonathan Lasham, who had died from 
being accidentally injured by the firing of a cannon at 
the Liverpool Industrial Schools, Kirkdale, on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Duke. A verdict in accordance 
with the facts was returned. 

America.—The yellow fever is abating at Norfolk and 
Portsmouth. Earthquakes have occurred at San Fran- 
cisco and Guayaquil, but have done no damage. Colonel 
Kinney has been chosen provisional Civil and Military 
Governor of Greytown and the adjacent territory, and 
has promised the citizens that he will spare no efforts to 
procure from the United States Govern -nt indemnity 
for the losses sustained by the burning of the town. 
Colonel Walker, on September 3rd, defeated General 
Guardiola, at Virgin Bay, with a loss to the latter of 
fifty men, while the former only lost one white man and 
four natives. The Government troops, it is said, 
amounted to four hundred men; Walker's to only one 
hundred and fifty. It is reported that the Colonel has 
returned to San Juan with the intention of attacking 
Rivas, the head-quarters of the Government forces.— 
From Mexico we have the most distressing accounts of 
civil commotions. General Carrera has resigned in con- 
sequence of differences with Alvarez. Fighting is going 
on in various parts of the country, the city of Zapaltan 
has been sacked and entirely demolished by the revolu- 
tionists, who appear to be generally victorious. Jose 
Lopez de Santa Anna, nephew of the ex-dictator, has 
been arrested, and will probably suffer death. Some dis- 
turbances have been created at Acapulco and other 
places by a party of Americans.—The island of New 
Caledonia has been declared part of the colonial dominion 
of the French Empire. 

Merroro.itaN LaprovEMENTS.—The Report of the 
Select Committee to inquire into the state of the roads, 
bridges, &e., of the metropolis, has been published. 
This document enters at large into the subject, and re- 
views the various plans, amounting to nine, which have 
been proposed for improving the intercommunication of 
London. The Committee add:—‘In considering the 
merits of the various plans thus enumerated under the 
second class, your Committee feel bound to express the 
approbation with which they regard those of them which 
seem best fitted to accomplish the following objects :— 
First, that of relieving the streets from the heavy goods 
traflic in transitu between the railways, the river, and 
the docks. Second, the embankment of the Thames—a 
public improvement too long delayed; and lastly, the 
provision, on a suitable scale, for the accommodation of 
those great tides of passenger traffic which, with daily 
increasing force and pressure, are tlowing through the 
streets of this metropolis. The Metropolitan Railway, in 
combination with Mr. Pearson’s plan, upon which this 
railway has been engrafted, promises to accomplish the 
first of these objects, and, as far as his street improve- 
ments extend, the last. No plan that has been laid 
before your committee meets all the requirements of the 
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succour 
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vessels, 
they were brought off, and 
quest, to Fernando Po. It would appear, 
somewhat vague account, that a war of extermination 
partisans 


then ensued between the of the chiefs 
those of the other faction; trade was stopped, and 
masters of the trading vessels, having 
truce on shore, were told that the 
tinue for twenty years, and that no debts 
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will be made to settle the dispute; 
determined to protect the chiefs, 
cent. No collision has taken place between 
and the natives; but the latter have destroyed the 
court-house and committed several other 

At Cape Coast, on the 7th of September, a disturbance 
arose among the natives, in which many were wounded. 
The cause was trifling, and is now neces ae 
pointment of the new Governor of Fernando Po is ly 
to create dissatisfaction, as he is said to be not greatly 
opposed to slavery.—It is intended by the Governor of 
the Gambia to make another attack on the Sabbagees. 

State or TRADE.—The advices from our manu- 
facturing towns continue much the same as they haye 
been for some time past. The chief effect of the pre- 
vailing pressure has been felt at Manchester, although a 
fall in prices. which has taken place is to be attributed 
mainly to the reduction in the Liverpool cotton-market. 
The Manchester Courier announces a small failure—that 
of Mr. W. A. Smith, a cotton-spinner, with liabilities 
under 80,0007 At Birmingham, great steadiness is 
maintained. The recent advance on manufactured iron 
is considered fairly to reach the limit that is expedient, 
but in some particular cases an additional 103. per ton 
has been obtained. With the exception of glass manu- 
facturers, the other trades of the place show much 
activity, and are still stimulated by Government orders. 
The Nottingham advices describe an im in 
hosiery, owing to the American demand, which is fully 
realising previous ns. The home demand is 
rather dull, and caution also is exhibited in shipments 
to Australia. The lace-market is without alteration, 
except, perhaps, ‘a slight increase of confidence. In the 
woollen districts it is a quiet period, and, although busi- 
ness has been restricted during the past two or three 
weeks, it is considered healthy in every respect. In the 
Irish linen markets stocks are diminishing, and employ- 
ment is general. 

M. pve Merz Ar Repami.—The noble French’ phi- 
lanthropist, M. de Metz, has closed his visits to 
Reformatories by an inspection of the Philanthropic So- 
ciety’s Farm School at Redhill—an establishment which 
comprises nearly two hundred boys engaged in various 
industrial callings, the principle of which is farm labour, 
though the place also includes brushmaking, 
shops, smithy, dairy, stable, &c., besides about t 
tailors and a dozen shoemakers. The 
place in the large school-room, which was adorned with 
flowers, and with words of welcome in French and Eng- 
lish. Eleven of the boys, who have passed their period 
of probation, and will shortly emigrate to the colonies, 
read an address of congratulation to M. de Metz. “ Some 
of us,” said the boys, “have brothers in the'army of 
England, who are now with the'sons of France 
the battle of freedom for the world. Will 
our comrades at Mettray that we hope both 
we shall always be found side by side fighting 
the world’s greatest enemies—fraud, and falsehood, 
wrong?” These were not mere words of course 
boys at Redhill subscribed to the “ Widows’ 
Orphans’ Fund” on the occasion of the recent 
giving for the successes before Sebastopol 
51. out of their own personal savings. They did 
same last year. M. de Metz ex 
gratified with his visit. His address in French was 
translated to the boys. M. de Metz left a subscription 
for the society, constituting himself a governor; 
solicited release for any boys under punishment, but 
happily there were none, and in lieu he asked that they 
might have a holiday at an early day, and gave them 
eighty francs for a treat on the occasion, 

Deatu 1x A Worknovuse.—An inquest has just been 
held at Bedminster in Somersetshire on the body of 
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workhouse as far back as last May. 
the woman conceiving that she had died in consequence 
of injuries inflicted by another pauper, and of the want 
of subsequent medical attendance, induced the coroner 





of the district to interfere; and, the body being in conse- 
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the jury, with the entire concurrence of the coroner, re- 
turned the following verdict:—‘ That the deceased’s 
death was occasioned by apoplexy, but that sufficient 
care was not taken by the authorities of the Bedminster 
Union workhouse to separate the deceased from the other 
inmates of the establishment, knowing, as they did, the 
very peculiar liability of the deceased to fits upon being 
thwarted. They are also of opinion that sufficient care 
was not taken fo inform the medical officer of the pecu- 
iar circumstances under which the deceased on this 
occasion came by her death.” 

BExpiosion tx A Coat-prr.—Two men and a boy 


were in the pit at the time, and, besides the deaths, six 
or seven were burnt. 

Inpta.—The Santal insurrection is nearly quelled ; 
but the insurgents are still scattered about the country, 
and occasionally give a little trouble. The leader of 
the rebellion, however, has been captured, and seven 
thousand of his followers have surrendered. It is said 
that the rest are endeayouring to emigrate with their 
families deeper into the mountains; but it is thought 
not improbable that they will be deported wholesale to 
British Burmah. The north-west frontiers are tolerably 
quiet. The Oude dissentients have become suddenly 
reconciled since the Military Secretary to the Governor- 
General has appeared on a special mission—a fact which 
has excited apprehensions of annexation. From Bur- 
mah we have reports of the cordial reception given to 
the English embassy by the native monarch ; and there 
appears to be every prospect of peace in that direction. 
The Bombay markets report a dullness of trade; but a 
favourable change has taken place in the prospects of the 
harvests, owing to the termination of the excessive 
drought. A famine is not now apprehended; yet a scar- 
city seems inevitable, 

Tee Krpperminster Ramway Accipent. — From 
the evidence taken at the inquest on the body of John 
Hart, the guard killed on the Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton line, it appears that the goods train was 


behind time; that at the Churchill station, where the 


passenger train might have been delayed, the gatesman 
and signalthan was a boy of fourteen years of age, who 
has been in the company’s service two years; that this 
youth, on the station-master’s responsibility showed a 
green and red light; and that, when the passenger 
train came near to Kidderminster, a white signal, sig- 
nifying “ All right” was exhibited, which of course in- 
duced the train to go on faster, and thus rendered the 


collision still more violent. It was also stated by Mr. 


Dean, the station-master at Churchill, that he had not 
room to shunt the goods train into the siding at his 
station, and that he could not shunt on the other line of 
rails, because the Worcester express was due four mi- 
nutes afterwards. The jury returned a verdict to the 
effect “that the accident arose from the very defective 
arrangements of the company, more especially with 
regard to the want of sufficient sidings, the irregularity 
in the despatch of the goods trains, and the youth and 
inexperience of the servants employed to carry out the 
Tules of the company.” 

Ramuway Accrpents.—A mail-train on the North- 
Western Railway near Stockport came into collision 
with a luggage-train, and one of the passengers was 
dangerously injured, and others much shaken. The 
luggage-train was stopping in order to be shunted out 
of the way of the mail, but there are contradictory 
statements as to whether the proper danger signal was 
up at the time, or not.—An old woman has been run 
down on the same line near Manchester by a waggon 
which was being shunted at the time. Her right arm 
was so much injured that amputation has been found 
necessary. — A gentleman was getting out of a carriage on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway near Burnley, 
when he slipped, and the train went over his right leg. 
Amputation in this case also was resorted to, and the 
patient is considered in a precarious state.— A man named 
James Rose has been seriously injured on the South- 
western line at Guildford, owing to getting out of the 
train while in motion. He was taken to Guy's Hospital ; 
but he lies in a precarious state. At the same hospital 
on the same day, a fireman of the North Kent Railway 
was brought in, who had slipped in getting on the engine 
as it was moying off. Amputation, as in the previous 
cases, was found necessary. 

Fareweit Dryner To Mr Derry has been 
abandoned at the request of Mr. Duffy himself, on account 
of the serious illness of Mr. Lucas, who lies at Rome in 
& very precarious state. 

Hearn of Loxpox.—The deaths of 870 persons 
were registered in London d the week that ended 
on Saturday, October 13 ; 449 of the number died under 


20 years of age; 131 young men and women died of the 
age of 20-40; 124 persons had lived to the age of 


.| 40-60: and 124 more to the age of 60-80; while 
,| only 22 had passed 80 years, and approached the natural 


limit ef human life (100 years.) 223 of the deaths 
were by zymotic diseases, including 16 by small-pox, 50 
by scarlatina, 44 by diarrhea, 4 by cholera, 45 by 
typhus and other fevers. Consumption was the cause of 
108 deaths, apoplexy of 23, paralysis of 16, bronchitis 
and pneumonia of 92. Eighteen violent deaths were 
registered The average deaths in the corresponding 
week of the previous ten years was 995, or corrected for 
increase of population, 1095. The deaths in the last 
week were 870, or 225 below the corrected average 
deaths in London. At the annual rate of 17 deaths in 
1000 living, the weekly deaths in London would amount 
now to 836; and the excess of 34 may be referred to 
causes which were in operation, destroying during the 
week nearly five lives daily. The 836 deaths may be 
held for the present to be natural deaths, as they are the 
result of natural causes; the 34 deaths may be con- 
sidered unnatural deaths, as they are the results of 
extraneous causes that admit of removal. The steps 


. }that have been taken to supply the people of London 


with purer water than they received during the last 
cholera epidemic are already producing beneficial results; 
and the next most effectual measure of sanitary im- 
provement will be the purification of the London atmo- 
sphere by the complete removal from the houses and 
streets daily of the residue of the organic matter which 
is brought into them daily.—Last week, the births of 793 
boys and 771 girls, in all 1564 children, were registered 
in London, In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 
1845-54, the average number was 1313.—From the 
Registrar-General’s Weekly Return. 

TREATMENT OF STRAHAN, PAUL, AND BATES IN 
NeweAte.—At a general meeting of the magistracy of 
Middlesex, held at Clerkenwell on Thursday, some 
extraordinary disclosures were made respecting the 
treatment of the prisoners Strahan, Paul, and Bates, 
while in Newgate. The Visiting Justices, having learnt 
that the regulations had been broken, ordered a searching 
investigation; and the evidence taken during this 
| inquiry was read before the Middlesex magistrates. Mr. 
| Frederick William Hill, the Gevernor, who is, of course, 
| the responsible person, made a statement which was in 
\fact a confession of all the charges, and may be taken as 
a summary of them. He said:—‘t Having heard the 
evidence read, 1 admit the general correctness of it. I 
said to Sims on leaving, ‘Go on quietly ;’ that is all I 
\remember saying with respect to the three prisoners. 
|Up to the time of my leaving visitors came at all 
|times, as many as liked together, and stopped as long 
as they pleased, by my permission. There was no 
written order of the Visiting Justices to permit the 
prisoners to see visitors out of the appropriated 
places. No Visiting Justice gave directions that 
jthe rules should be relaxed. Ordinarily visitors are 
jnot admitted into the cells; the visitors to Strahan, 
| Paul, and Bates were. A gentleman from the Court of 
Bankruptcy came soon after they were admitted, and 
said it was necessary he should see them together, and I 
allowed him to see them together. After that they 
asked me to allow them to communicate and associate in 
leach other's rooms, and I permitted them. I knew that 
their cell doors were not locked; but I never recollect 
giving orders that they should be left unlocked. I saw 
Strahan, Paul, and Bates exercising together. Although 
I don’t recollect ordering the cell doors to be left un- 
|locked, I certainly knew they were not locked. Silence 
| was not maintained by these three prisoners, and they 
|were not invariably attended by an officer. Rule 22 
has not, I freely admit, been observed. Letters addressed 
|to them came by post in the ordinary way, and were 
not opened. I admit the statement of the chaplain, that 
\on leaving the prison I requested him to receive letters 
, addressed to him under cover for the prisoners. Visitors 
jwere admitted on a Sunday. Although it is directly 
|contrary to Rule 22, it was with my authority. I gave 
/no authority or permission for the chaplain taking Mr. 
Strahan into my house. Sir John D. Paul had two 
| glasses of wine a day by the written order of the sur- 
|geon. I gave permission to the warder to go out and 
fetch wine for the other prisoners, Strahan and Bates, 
jbut I believe there was no written order for,those two 
having wine.” Notwithstanding these indulgences, Mr. 
Strahan said on the 2nd of August that his treatment 
was getting more harsh every day; that the magis- 
trates were a set of radicals, and no gentlemen; but 
that Captain Hill had been very kind, and should be 
rewarded. Strahan had his money, watch, and other 
articles in his possession, although, by the rules, they 
should have been taken from him. One of the warders 
was told by the Governor to take no notice of Strahan 
and Paul being together; and it appeared that Mrs. 
Strahan and other female relations were in the habit of 
visiting Strahan, and that his wife once breakfasted and 
spent the day with him. Mr. George Jepson, the 
chaplain, was mixed up with these proceedings. He 
said that, when the Governor was going away on leave 
of absence, that official expressed a hope that ‘these 
gentlemen,” Strahan, Paul, and Bates, would continue 
to have the same indulgences. “One day,” said the 
chaplain, “‘I went to Mr. Strahan’s cell; he was ill. His 
wife was coming that day to see him, and I suggested 
he should see her in the Governor’s house. Strahan 
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objected to it at first, but I urged 3 

Sims of it. There was no au ia 

and his wife all day in the house. I told 

it would be a great indulgence. I told 

take the aveensbillty D ns 

with them. am quite sure 

alone. I stayed a short time wun Noma ne 

was wrong of me,”—The Middlesex 

to a resolution ordering that the Governor be 
Lonpjon Universiry.—We 

Senate of the London University has 

munication from Sir George Grey, intimating { 

the opinion of the Government “he Senate 

concede the points upon which they -haye 

opposed the Graduates, and that that body 

to be admitted to the University with the 

a aaa and the right to nominate members to the 
nate. 
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West Laithes, &c. A man is in custody who 

fessed to being the guilty person, He igs perder 
sane, as he entreated the magistrate to set him at liberty 
because he had several other stacks to fire, mentioning 
he names of their proprietors. 

Mrvisters’ Mongy iN IRELAND.—The majority of 
Irish corporations have refused to become the 
of the ministers’ money-tax as provided by the bill 
Sir John Young; and, with a view of bri 
to a crisis, adeputation from the repudiating. 
waited upon the Irish Chief Secretary for the 
calling on the Government, through him, to 
bill early next session for the total abolition of 

Mr. Horsman said he would transmit 
to the Government, but could not express any opinion as 
to what course they would take in the matter, 

Maynooru.—The Roman Catholic prelates are now 
sitting in full conclave at Maynooth. The proceedings 
are, as usual, kept a profound secret; but it is said that 
the business has reference to the affairs of the 
College at Paris, " 

A TRAGEDY IN THE ForeIGN Leeroy AT Gosport— 
One of the standing orders of the foreign regiment now 
quartered at Gosport is to the effect that none of the 
men shallleave barracks till five o’clock in the afternoon; 
but several of the men have recently attempted to break 
the rule, and on Tuesday such symptoms of insal 
nation were manifested that the; guard were ordered to 
fix bayonets. One of the malcontents, a Frenchman 
who seemed to act as leader, continued to advance, 
threatening a private of the guard with his stick, when 
he ran against the fixed bayonet, and fell mortally 
wounded, dying almost directly. Joseph 
the soldier who was the accidental cause of this tragedy, 
was placed under arrest; but the jury at the coroners 
inquest returned a verdict of Justifiable Homicide, aid- 
ing their opinion that the prisoner had only acted up 
to his duty as a soldier under the circumstances. 








Postscript, 


Leaver Orrice, Saturday, October % 
WAR MOVEMENTS. 
Berlin, Thursday Evening. 


Tae Emperor Alexander will go to Kieff before he 
visits Warsaw. All the reserve and the wine 
being concentrated at Kieff under the command 
General Paniutin, and the Emperor is going thither to 
pass them in review. 


Copenhagen, Thursday: 
Denmark has appointed a commissioner to attend the 
November conferences. Bluhme is appointed manage 
of the conference on the Sound Dues on the part of 
Denmark. It is confirmed that Denmark will propose 
their capitalisation as a step to their extinction. 


Athens, Oct. 12th 
Tumultuous manifestations from the Russias 

have taken place in this capital. Cries of “The nd 
for ever!” “'The Queen for pone “ Long live 
Czar!” were raised by the crow 
hostile to General Kalergi, were made in front of the 
hotel of the Russian Embassy. There was 20 
on the part of the authorities. 


of the Concordat recently concluded 


An analysis published in 


between Austria and the Pope has been 
the Gazetta di Venezia. The document ge 
power to the clergy, especially in the matter ; 
tion, which is to be wholly in their gare ; 
affairs will be settled by clerical judges; -_ 
will have the full right to punish their 
the prisons the clergy are to be 
laity. Disputes with laymen, with 

of patronage, are to be decided by 
Placetum Regium is abolished. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
can be 
jon, but as a guarantee of bis good faith. 
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ple to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
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THE RED MANIFESTO. 
is no difficulty in knowing how the 
ublic should receive the letter which 
grtain foreigners resident in this country 
tg political refugees have addressed to the 
w. While it remained under discus- 
gm only amongst refugees, there was no 
weessity to take any notice of it. Discredit- 
as the production might be, we had as 


proce to interfere with it as with 
at a Free-and-Easy, or with a pot- 


row in Wapping. It has, however, 
printed in a French journal, published 
ii Jersey, of course for circulation on the 
inent ; it therefore comes directly before 


this 8 the sort of republican action that 
We cap aid, whether this is the behaviour 
amongst us which we can tolerate. 

Iétus consider the nature of the propo- 
fitions, and how it is they come before us. 


ifthe French only by unlawful proceedings ; 
that the indignation of the people ought to 
dliterate him; and they assert that the 
tning of Pranont only precedes the fate 
is destined for him. 


the refugees in question. 


formed 

be free to point out the origin of Louis Na- 
MIEON’s power, and to uphold or deny the 
tpediency of forming an alliance with him. 
true patriotism, indeed, would lead any 
man to ponder well before he exposed 
Way grave domestic differences before foreign 
; but foreigners are in a different posi- 
, they derive so much advantage to life 
md liberty by the power to reside here on 
the strength of our hospitality, that they 
& responsibility of their own; and they 
ate d to avoid anything which can em- 
US, can increase our party differences, 
@entangle us with foreign enemies. The 
finple publication of such a document as 
that to which we have alluded, therefore, is 
® act which we regard as culpable in the 

nv degree. 
Us observe, in passing, that this docu- 


upholds the principles of the Italian Uni- | 
republicans and their allies in Hungary | 


|g *iters to a common fidelity ; 





taken of anonymous communications | 
for insertion must be authenticated | 
and address of the writer; not necessarily | 


be legibly written, and sal is committed by the writers of the letter, is 


insertion is often delayed owing to a press | 


y the very 
Dr.ARNOLD. | 


English people, and we are called upon | 
fosay whether this is the kind of manifesta- 
tion with which we can sympathise, whether | 


leurs Fetrx Pyar, Rovets, and Jour- | 
pay hold that Lovis Napro.eon is Emperor | without its use. 


These are opinions | students of political institutions may, acvord- 
h other persons entertain in England, jing to the bent of their genius and the balance 
English- | of their studies, 
men who have a right to debate the alliances | one hand, or to pure democracy on the other ; 
bya constitutional Government, would | : 


Tec essentially from the manifesto 
“ZINi and his friends; since the one! 


gression, and in a manner which implies that 
the attacks are to proceed from this country. 
But the offence to our nationality, which 


| rendered far grosser by the insulting form of 
| addressing it to the Guxsm, We shall not 
be accused of subserviency to Princes; we 
have upheld the rights and dignity of the 
| Commonwealth above that of any individuals 
| in whatsoever station ; and we shall continue 
| to uphold them. ‘We do not affect to regard 
| our Sovereign simply as a woman ; for as soon 
|as a woman accepts the power and dignity 
| conferred by the sceptre, she waives*some of 
\the immunities that belong to her sex, and 
| stands exposed to judgment should she violate 
the responsibilities that she undertakes. But 
jalthough upon grave necessity we might be 
srepared to review the conduct of Queen 
Viteosah never, we conceive, in any manly 
mind can the consideration for the gentler, 
the weaker, and the wiser sex be entirely for- 
gotten. In this country, although we cannot 
boast the arts of the South, or the refined 
etiquettes of France, we have been accus- 
tomed to make great and broad distinctions 
in our behaviour to man and to woman. It 
is not our usage to enter the presence of 
/woman violently ; we do not seek to carry on 
brawls in her presence ; we avoid foreing her 
attention to deeds of conflict and blood. 
When such events have passed, it may be 
necessary to invite her sympathy for victory, 
or for suffering ; and although in the exercise 
of her office, Queen Vicror1a must preside 
at council upon the most painful trials of our 
race, still, we defer the duty as long as pos- 
sible, and we take care that the roughness of 
manhood shall be tempered and softened 
when it approach the gentler presence. There 
is an outrage against all the rules of manli- 
ness, as well as against the common courtesies 
of life, in forcing this wretched production 
jupon the notice of our Lapy Queen ; and 
the manliness of England, as well as political 
| feeling, will be roused to contemptuous in- 
| dignation at the men who could stamp them- 
iselves with so base a character in their own 
act, 
Perhaps the incident has not been entirely 
It has forced the people of 
|this country to observe that there. are wide 
| distinctions between different classes of those 
whom our rough and ready politicians rank 
together. The most anxious and intelligent 





incline to autocracy on the 
to an oligarchical Republic like that of Venice, 
or toa Commonwealth, with an hereditary So- 
vereign, like that of England ; the student may 
sustain his favourite form of Government 
with speech, with writing, with the sword, 
and may find justification in the magnitude 
of the interests concerned, even for putting 
his plea to the arbitrament of civil war. But 
a Cassar may bring a Commonwealth to sur- 
render itself by the force of splendid qualities, 
while a CaTrLINE may conspire with traitors 
to seize the supreme power, and surprise a 
State out of its liberty. A Wasnineton 
may draw his sword against a monarch trans- 
gressing the rights of his sovereignty, or a 
Marat may preach on universal butchery. 
It is not the violence that we condemn—we 


— ———— 
tyranny; and they were prepared to sacrifice 
t ppaaties as much as the tyrant, in order 
that mankind might be freed. They did not, 
like Indian Thugs, send forth others to do 
the work. Above all, they did not preach 
the hideous and base doctrines that iene 
beings can ever be freed from their obli 
tion to respect suffering. The refugees who 
have rendered themselves thus conspicuous 
proclaimed that Lovis Narorgon “shall be 
executed even to his memory; even his re- 
mains and those of his relations shall not 
pe the soil; they shall be driven out, the 
iving and the dead; it shall be a casus belli 
for any nation to give them shelter.” Their 
hostility against the man makes them annul 
the very charter by which refugees are har- 
boured in our own country. "We may sym- 
pathise with one side or other in a political 
conflict; we may hold the principles of one 
party to be just, the other unjust, and their 
vad Bg therefore, criminal; but as soon as 
defeat comes upon them, as soon as they are 
flying from the conflict, they are no longer 
soldiers, but men, and we shelter them. It 
has been the same rule for a Louris Branc 
as for a Lovis Purripee; and if Jourparn 
proclaims that the rule shall be annulled, 
unquestionably we shall not annul it in the 
case of Louis Narotgon, though we may hold 
that Jourpatrn has given us a license to treat 
him with a distinction. 

There are differences, therefore, between 
Republicans, differences between democrats 
of the deepest dye. There is one quality 
which renders the soldier, in whatsover cause, 
respectable at all times—which secures to 
him followers in victory, friends in defeat— 
a quality which crowns his success, or softens 
his failure: it is the quality of chivalry. We 
have suffered in this country, because we have 
accepted baser tests of political successes ; 
and hence we have sanctioned constituted 
authority when it has treated men with souls 
in them according to the higgling of the 
market. But if those who stand up as the 
champions of human freedom, of right against 
might, of divine law against arbitrary human 
law, cast away the spirit of chivalry, they 
render themselves outlaws not more to the 
decrees of an empire and a kingdom than to 
the statutes of humanity. 





THE CONSERVATIVE CAPITULATION. 


Tue defection of a body of Conservatives 
from the support of the war is not a sur- 
ig event. The Tory section, represented 
y Mr. Disraznt, had nothing to hope from 
bidding against Lord Patmerston for the 
conduct of operations. He, at least, could 
not be taunted with connivance and collusion, 
Throughout the nation the only politicians 
likely to question his mode of prosecuting 
the conflict were those who abhor the traffic 
of diplomacy and desire to bring Civilisation 
and Liberty, not as names, but as realities, 
into the field. Such areform in the spirit of 
the war was scarcely expected from Mr, 
Disrazit. The capture of Sebastopol, there- 
fore, was the sentence of him and his friends 
to insignificance and obscurity, unless they 
could evolve, from morbid and restless factions, 
the materials of a peace opposition. — 
change of tactics was accomplished with a 
licentious facility characteristic of the Con- 





can recognise the virtue in a Bruzus, and we 
have already avowed our conviction that the 
despot who deprives his people of their natural 
freedom, and surrounds himself by military | 
defences, licenses the assassin by defying him, | 
But Brurvus and Cuartorre CorpaYy de- | 
voted themselves, like Curtis, to destruc- | 


€, and rallies the friends of the|tion for the good of their country. It was may take this lesson from their enemies, 
é whereas| not a malignant hatred of their fellow-crea- | Austria, in Prussia, in Italy, and now im 
™ Rew publication distinctly threatens ag-|ture which inspired them, but a hatred of England, the servile adherents of dynastic 


servative party alone. Its organs announced 
before the pt far of our partial victory had 
ceased, that the objects of the war were ac- 
complished, that to persist in assailing Russia 
would be to kindle a democratic conflagration 
and to strike a palsy into the industrial and 
commercial opener 08 of Europe. rag 
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revolution. The horrors of this vision, in- 
deed, so disordered the intellect of the penman 
who framed this manifesto, that his 

of speech became as » ue as his alarms. 
He painted the friends of freedom 
as night-birds, armed with torches and 
doggers, and prophesied that these dark 
fowls, with their instruments of incendiarism 
and murder, would flit like harpies over the 
civilised world. 

_ yo eps terror is but _ ae gers 
apology for an ignominious sacrifice i- 
A The Conservatives, failing to 
up a balance of patriotic discontent with the 
conduct of the war, betook themselves to the 
natural enemies of Lord Patmersron’s Go- 
vernment, those who have invariably opposed 
the war; those who, from conviction or from 
sentiment, adhere to a mechanical interpre- 
tation of its objects, as stated at Vienna ; and 
those who, from impatience or inconstancy, 
refuse to wait until it has unsettled Europe, 
and brought about the opportunity of Li 
ralism. Increased taxation pressing upon 
the poor; and the selfish trade panics, which 
may or may not be attributable to the war; 
predictions of disaster circulated in popular 
orations; seruples of feeling, affecting the 
timid and the weak; disgust at the expen- 
diture of life and money for transient and 
local purposes ; and the agitation of constitu- 
tional maleontents—all these are materials 
upon which the Conservatives may work, to 
San the —* ype sling —— on whieh it 

as entered. Accordingly, the programme 
of a parliamentary opposition has been drawn 
up, to be considered and corrected during 
the remaining months of the recess. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE is proposed as Premier, and Mr. 
Bricur approves the scheme. But by these 
machinations, which have not yet received 
any public countenance from Mr. GuiapsToNnx 
or his friends, the Conservatives confess to 
their own destitution of statesmanship. They 
are a headless party with a heartless policy— 
and this description sets forth their historical 
character. 

It is not equally certain that Mr. Guap- 
sTonE will betray himself into the hands of 
this conspiring faction. He has a character, 
and is supposed to have a conscience. For 
his hesitation on the subject of the war 
candid men may well have respect. But, 
among Mr. Disraxztti’s friends no such con- 
sideration prevails. They who have unneces- 
sarily flattered the Napoleonic alliance only 
pretend to dread the extension of the war 
into the domain of principles. In truth, they 
are an Opposition, and desire to be a Govern- 
ment, and would sacrifice their prestige, and 
reverse their opinions, to gain the Ministerial 
side in Parliament. To cover their change of 
front they have resorted to an artifice not 
very well contrived. They affect still to hold 
by the principles which excused Mr. Disrazii 
when he taunted and vilified Lord Jouy 
Russetr for five hours in: the House of 
Commons @ propos of the intelleetual stu- 

faction which overtook him at Vienna. 

en, the Conservatives riotously cheered 
their agile and desperate leader, while he 
affected a high English tone, ridiculed the 
compliance of the British res seen Lana 
insinuated that Lord Patmerstoy, who ac- 
credited such @ representative to the Vienna 
Congress, had “neither the ability nor the 
spirit to conduct the Russian war to a 
triumphant ‘issue. Now, while the party 
wheels from right to left, and cries for peace, 
it is neessary to show that the war has been 
perfectly successful. This is: s eulogy which 
the Government ‘eould hardly haye expected 
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from its a wore ae The 
aggressions ussia— ISRAELI organs 
say—have been gloriously repulsed. Our 
feeble Admiralty—though the most contempt- 
ible isation in the world—has di 
missed the ports of England navies that 
have been the scourge of the Russian close 
seas, and the terror of every Russian coast. 
The Ozar Nicnoxas and his son have not 
only been resisted—they have been disgraced, 
humbled, punished. Their power in the 
South has been effectually circumscribed, and 
ity of the Turkish Empire effec- 
tually vindicated. The turning point has 
been a to pass it is ~Nnorearng war 
against the dynastic system of Europe. 

e The Libel partyin England cabaipily 
is disorganised and politically lifeless ; other- 
wise the object thus indicated would be pur- 
sued. If there be a principle in the war 
worthy of human and national sacrifices, it is 
this idee of establishing a free Europe asa 
positive and durable barrier against the dan- 
gers of “ Russian aggression,” and of dy- 
nastic selfishness in other parts of Christen- 
dom. It is impossible to comprise this object 
in a diplomatic definition, but such is the 

eneral desire of the middle and of the in- 

ustrious classes throughout England; it is 
a conviction which gradually spreads among 
members of parliament, and which only needs 
to be represented by a great organisation to 
be introduced into the policy of the empire. 
The new friends of peace, who unite their 
factious aims to the conscientious scruples of 
Mr. Guapstone’s party, may be well assured, 
that upon the appearance of a practical move- 
ment against the military dynasties, a large 
force of the malcontent liberals who now 
assist them, would fall off and impel the war 
in its new direction. The duty of Liberals 
is clear. It is not for them to facilitate any 
disgraceful and precarions compromise. It 
is not for them to urge the Government in 
the prosecution of an aimless war, to be 
closed when the belligerents consider that 
they have fought long enough for honour and 
for self-satisfaction. If it be impossible to 
change the basis of the contest, and to bring 
the liberties of Europe into view, let a fair 
agreement be concluded with the Government 
of Russia: But if, as we believe, and as the 
Conservatives profess to believe, a new cam- 
paign, and an extension of the war, would so 
ar disturb the operations of the military 
ruling system which is the reproach and mis- 
fortune of the age, such a conflict is more 
full of hope than of danger. Sooner or later 
it is inevitable. Sooner or later the war of 
principle will be one of arms. Until that 
erisis and agony be past, general and perma- 
nent peace must be a dream. 

The Premier, if he understands his country- 
men, will perceive that his strength consists 
in the fidelity with which he pursues the 
genuine objects of the war. The higher his 
popularity is raised by success, the more deep 
will be the irritation of the public mind, if its 
fruits be thrown away by an inappropriate 
peace, by left-handed operations, or by com- 
plicity in dynastic intrigues. The expectant 
party, fortifying itself, looks eagerly for symp- 
toms of Ministerial weakness. When Par- 
liament reassembles, whether before or after 
Christmas, Lord PaLmerston will stand op- 
posed to a vast phalanx of the Opposition, ol 
and new—RvssxLt and GLapsTone, BrieHt 
and Disrar.i, city interests and county in- 
terests, manufacturing antipathies and Uni- 
versity seruples. Before such an opposition, 
A half-sineere Government must fall. It 
will be useless, then, to foment the blind 


fanaticism of that mighty mob which reads 


the Times, thinks Napotxon THE Turd the 
only man fit for France, talks of honour, and 
has no idea of what the war means, or to what 





(No. 291, Sarunpay; 
peace-party, i such g 
10 senti. 


it should lead. The 
case, will be the stronger in reason, 
ment, in substantial morality. We. 


hear from the Minister, and we must obser. oom 


in Europe something that will i 
prolongation of the bloody Russian 
or that struggle must end. If we eo: 
tators — of a conventional tragio dmag, 
with a diplomatic act-drop to fall at Vienng ; 
after the fifth campaign, better damn. it. 
once than be duped into a public crime, _ 
is well that, through whatever inat 
the next session of Parliament, followed per. 
haps by a dissolution, will bring thig tne.. 
mendous question to an issue. va pitid 
But the section of Conservatives which has. 
capitulated to Mr. GLapsToNg, or which may; 
endeavour to outbid him should hedecling | 
the immoral alliance, is urged 
considerations. It will prostitute for selfish 
objects its influence with the nation, deter, 
mined that, upon any principles and with any. 
confederates, it will sum up and represent, 
the discontents of the country, While the, 
war faltered it promised Victory ; now that; 
the war moves if proposes Peace, It has at. 
heart no interest except that of party, and, 
least of all the solid interests of Europe, 





THE CRIMEA AS A PENAL SETILE.. - 
MENT. 


N) 

Sznvice in the Crimea looks im/some:re, 
spects as if it were placed on the footing of, 
transportation to Australia under the plan, 
now superseded; but in other respects it; 
seems to be a nursery for the recruitment of, 
our highest honours. There is altogethtr 
something so perplexing in the military.ap-» 
pointments of the East, that inly we 
should have a committee of the House of; 
Commons to tell us what the real printiple, 
is—and what the results may be. © o)) ou: 

A new “clasp” is to be added tothe: 
Crimea medal ; and it is not yet explained:to) 
us on what principle this clasp is to bé dis) 
tributed. It was at first th that alt 
officers in the Crimea should it; but 
this, it seems, is a mistake; or, thy 
astonishment and indignation ~having:fdle 
lowed the announcement that it was to be» 
given indiscriminately, we have an official: 
assurance that it is to be given :discrimies 
nately. If, however, it had been bestowed. 
broadcast to all who had been in the Crimea: 
during the various transactions im; that péev 
ninsula, it would only have followed 8 
exact precedent of Sir James SIMPson's pide! 
motion to be a General in the army anda 
G.C.B. for his presence “during” the sues 
cesses of the Allies. It is plain, howevét, 
that service actually in the East is not nece 
sary to promotion, for Lord ComBEeMaaly: 
Lord SrraFrorD, and Lord HaRpines Baye: 
been promoted for living in England “during » 
the victory of Sebastopol. It is, no i 
meritorious for old officers to be alive so ong” 
after the period of their own services; am 
there must be lo feeling m — 
bosoms when they read the newspapers; 
why on this pa cna a very. age Ye 
who has totally passed service, should } 
made a Field-Marshal, the public 
understand. If Lord HarpineE is 3 
so meritorious because Sir James Simpsom” 
looked on while Marshal PxLissuem won ne 
victory, and if Lord Harpixe@e must be tee 
warded with promotion, really that, 1 i 
reason why Lord Comsermens and 
SrrarForD should receive the honorary 40g" 
mentatives. The answer that Lord Haspix@s 
would not have liked to accept the appo” 
ment alone, since it gives him erg” 
pay, will not serve, because, although te “hee 
aged veterans receive ‘pay 


fe 


the same ti 
does, they do not have the 


by no. puch; | 
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they accompany him in the 


t, although 
yilar promotion they do not im the pecu- 
Tecieecinotion. We want some principle, 
More, to tell us how it is that these 
promotions are arranged. 

ys the nature of the principle may 
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1° from certain other arrangements. | 
} Seong since Windsor Theatre was dis- 
‘aed by'8 row between the manager and a 





ee ety officer, who had been among the 
iy of a “bespeak.” This officer was 
4d Baxest Vane, who allowed his name, 
‘wii those of other officers of the regiment 
, i in Windsor, to appear in the play- 
‘tis, and thus felt himself endowed so far 
‘ih the character of the father of the family 
wiche insisted upon visiting the ladies in 
| geredressing-rooms. Kesisted in this pa- 
" ual anxiety, the young patron collared the 
‘ymonstrating manager, held him over a stair- 
ae and, notwithstanding his piteous re- 
, threw him down. Being noble, 
officer was let off with a nominal 
bat the Horse Guards, of course, were 
to take some cognisance of the matter, 
gi‘tiey did so. Lord Enyzst Vane was 
led to leave his regiment as being 
3 of adapting himself to the societ 
of geitlemen, he was not compelled to sell 
ait, but he was permitted to take active ser- 
‘gem the Crimea ; “exchanging” from his 
mm regiment into one that is there em- 
We may infer from this cireum- 
that service in the East is to a certain 
. upon a level with transporta- 
as we ‘used to understand it before the 
t of penal servitude. 
Tord Benest Vanu’s is only an individual 
@m: ourreaders will remember an instance 
ddisipline still more curious. The Forty- 
ith Regiment was disturbed by a constant 
jee of roasting officers. The command- 
ing officer was conscious of irregularities, 
but ‘did not interfere. One young officer, 
Gumez, took the lead in outrages upon 
discipline; another young officer, Pxrrry, 
wis the victim of the outrage. The victim 
missed, his persecutor was allowed to 
“gilout;” but the commanding officer who 
povemed the regiment with these results was 
sent to the Crimea in command, has since 
Meteéeded''to be Brigadier-General, and is 
twincommand of a division! It was proved 
of Colonel Garrett, indeed, that 
at whist with much assiduity, and 
®really concentrated attention quite 
to account for his not being dis- 
tated by the Perry-Greer riots. He has 
is cards to some purpose, and is a 
man, 
infer, therefore, that the Crimea is 
as a place of penal servitude ; a sort 
forcés, to which refractory or 
t officers may be sent. It is, how- 
— agreeable to the incarcerated ; 
a if’ men behave respectfully to their 
; as Brigadier Garretr must have 
are sometimes, it would seem, 
from being prisoners in the penal 
to being gaolors over the other 
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THE ORDNANCE EXAMINATIONS. 
To bestow appointments in the artillery by 
Bety competition seems the last affront to 
. of physical and practical quali- 
tations - “ What you want,” it will be said, 
Ra revi at any rate, is not wr yon 
ocks, rength and courage, and goo 
" fumon sense.” Ye canay 
Ate officers chosen under the present 
for their strength, or courage, or 
tthe sense? Are they chosen for any 
in =than that their parents have 
- plied for & commission? And do their 
Menta, in the majority of cases, apply for a 
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commission for any better reason than that 
their sons are too stupid and idle for any- 
thing but the army? In the artillery; a 
course of cramming of the very worst kind 
and a pass examination supervenes after the 
nomination; but the nomination itself takes 
place irrespective of any merit or aptitude 
whatsoever. By the system of literary com- 
petition, then, you lose nothing. You super- 
sede no better criterion. And you gain 
(what you would gain by drawing lots) the 
abolition of patronage and solicitation. 

A moment’s reflection, however, will show 
those who tell us that we want not knowledge 
of books, but physical strength and common 
sense, that they are the dupes of a trans- 
parent verbal fallacy. If they will substitute 
without for but, their fallacy will immediately 
appear. They will then see they are tacitl 
assuming that no man who is clever and well 
educated possesses common sense. 

Common sense is not a special faculty by 
itself; mach less is it a faculty the possession 
of which is incompatible with the possession 
of other faculties. It is merely ability, with 
a certain basis of character, applied to prac- 
tical affairs. That same ability is applicable 
to, and is tested by, a successful preparation 
for a literary competition. Power of atten- 
tion, retentiveness, clearness of head, self- 
possession in a moment of excitement, power 
of reproducing and applying knowledge, judg- 
ment in avoiding blunders and nonsense, are 
the qualities which give a candidate the vic- 
tory in a well-managed examination. Even 
the more imaginative parts of a classical ex- 
amination, such as verse composition (which 
may have startled the readers of the Ordnance 
Report), are tests of that inventive faculty 
which, turned to professional objects, may 
produce a new projectile, or a new plan of 
fortification. All kinds of capacity are more 
nearly allied to each other than any capacity 
is to ignorance. The abstraction ak toe 
blindness which we connect with the notion 
of a student, and which, of course, are fatal 
to action, are not native to intellect, but 
incrustations gathered by long devotion to 
study. They are seldom, we might say never, 
incurable in a youth of nineteen. 

As to physical qualities, we said before, 
when commenting on the Indian examination, 
that muscular strength must not be con- 
founded with practical vigour. Witntam ILI. 
struggled heroically and successfully against 
Lovis Quatorzeg, though he probably could 
not have wrestled with a boy. A prize-fighter 
would thrash a Czsar, a MarnBorovan, a 
Napotzon, and a Freperick all put to- 
gether. A youth cannot beat his rivals in 
examinations without cerebral energy, ambi- 
tion, and the strength of will which is neces- 
sary in order to limit the appetite for amuse- 
ments, and fix the attention on dry work. It 
very frequently happens, however — much 
more frequently than is commonly supposed 
—that the same man is distinguished. in 
mental and bodily exercises. A constitution 
sound enough to endure the fatigues of a 
campaign should, of course, be required as a 
sine gud non in all who are admitted to 
competition for military appointments. No- 
thing more seems necessary in an age when 
Tuersites might kill AcHrnLEs a mile off, 
and the huge frame of Agsax would only 
afford a larger mark for the Minié rifle. 

But there is another point of view in which 
this matter ought to be regarded. We ought 
not to be contented with the mere protes- 
sional efficieney of our officers, re ess of 
their minds and characters. We have no 
business to make Minié and Lancaster men. 
The separation between the soldier and the 
citizen, which standing armies involve, is bad 
enough at best, but it becomes intolerable if 
our soldiers are to be mere cast-iron machines 



















of barrack life, and the detestable example it 
sets to the soldiers, who, of course, take their 
notions of morality from the emen. The ~ 
abominations revealed in the Y affair are 


the natural consequences of total of | 
mind and the total absence of any ed © 
tastes in a soldier in active duty. 
Such men cannot, even w feel 


the chivalry or a iate the romance of a 
soldier’s life. Brave they are on the battle- 
field, though they do not seem to have that 
high sense of honour which would prevent 
them from leaving their regiments in the 
middle of a campaign in great numbers and 
on all sorts of pretences—coming home to 
wait upon sick generals, as well as coming 
home when they are sick themselves. Brave, 
we say, they are; but we may boast that 
Englishmen in general, educated as well as 
uneducated, are constitutionally brave. 

At all events, in selecting a more educated 
class of men for military command, especially 
in the artillery, we are making no rash or 
premature innovation. What is commonly 
called common sense—that is, ignorance and 
stupidity—has been tried to the utmost. The 
bones of a splendid army commanded by 
Common Sense rest in the ground where 
Common Sense allowed them to perish, not 
only unaided and unguided, but almost un- 
cared for. Victorious in battles, which were 
won by the uncommanded courage of the 
common soldiers, like a at football, 
Common Sense has been foiled in every ope- 
ration in which commanding qualities were 
required, while a leader chosen on a different 
principle in the person of PExissrer has 
tained the victory at his side. A resort to 
skill and intelligence, if it is not the resource 
of reasonable hope, has become the last refuge 
of despair. 


POLITICAL ENGLAND. 
A very small part of the nation, at present, 
is seriously political. Almost every ten- 
pound householder, notwithstanding, credits 
himself with a rare amount of publie spirit, 
The morning papers disgust him unless they 
contain, in emphatic type, reports of at least 
one yictory and one projected alliance, He 
cherishes an ardent aia that his Majest 
NaPoLeon THE Tatnp may long be spare 
and he believes GLapsTon® a traitor, Brieut 
a bigot, the Kine or Narixs a tyrant, and 
the Kine or Prussia a sot. Sometimes he 
thinks that Panmersron is a patriot, at 
others that he corresponds in seeret. with the 
Emperor or Russia, and that a little local 
journal is “ manna from Heayea” for saying: 
so. But, at best, the English ten-po 
householder has, since the war commeneed,, 
ed through fits of intoxication, succeeded 
y spells of lethargy. When the army was 
sacrificed, his sense of justice aud his kindly 
sympathies roused him. He would haye, 
glory abroad, not disgrace or disaster. No», 
other impulse could move him. He read the 
newspapers, and trusted that, if matters went 
wrong, Punch and the Times would bring the 
Government to reason. 
While this mighty and much-courted order 
dozed and exploded by turns, what were the 
others doing? The working classes, certainly, 
preserve, to a limited jextent, the forms, of 
agitation. But they have, in several: in-» 
stances, been led into the worst conceivable ) 
extravagance, corrupted by suspicion, duped . 
by monomaniacal pretenders, brow-beaten by; ; 
noisy voices and violent tirades. Their owmy 
orators and writers, for the most part, ex<; 
hibit neither temper nor capacity, but, all, 








the temerity of half-educated men; other. 
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d of persons, sustained by a wild 
eh, have Ss ‘to thee assem- 
blages, preached the most crazy doctrines 
in the most barbarous . It is me- 
laneholy to caleulate how much energy, how 
mueh zeal, how much intelligence is thus 


perverted and thrown f 
But these men ty = excuse in the 


example of those who affect to be their 
social su As for the middle class, 
though some logical ideas are vaguely flitting 
in its mind, it never was more aimless, or 
more di to be led. 

The Administrative Reform Association, 
which seized upon a proposal already enun- 
ciated by men not “so good” in the City, 
came as a relief amid the objectless fluster of 
the middle classes. That association, which 
began feebly, collapsed at its third meeting. 
Numbering some excellent mer among its 
members, it set to work upon a false plan, con- 
tradicted its professions by practice, and laid 
itself open to innumerable criticisms and sa- 
tires. Its first address was marked by consider- 
able egotism and considerable weakness ; its 
last is a specimen of ineapacity. The authors, 
assuredly, would never have passed an 
efficient literary examination. They, at least, 
have no right to ridicule Lord Panmure’s 
gazettes, or General Stmpson’s despatches. 
If their grammar be acquitted, it has had a 
narrow escape. The style of the address, 
however, is not its worst sin. The aristocracy 
could display no more intense conceit than is 
displayed by this sober association, which con- 
gratulates itself, congratulates the people 
about itself, congratulates unborn genera- 
tions, and proceeds to justify this not very 
decent display by taking credit for good 
works which it has never performed. Upon 
what principle does the Administrative 
Reform Association attribute to itself the 
merit of the changes that have been intro- 
duced into the War and Ordnance Offices ? 
Is it to be “honourably mentioned” because, 
like General Srwpsoy, it has existed durin 
the performance of a meritorious act ? it 
was not by gross boasting that the Anti- 
Corn-Law League gathered to itself a con- 
centration of the political strength of Eng- 
land, or became, what it was, a temporary 
estate in the realm. The Association was 
not founded when it had been decided 
to effect these reforms, nor was it in 
existence, or in embryo, when the prin- 
ciple of examination for civil service clerks 
was admitted. Its real service was that of 
a demonstration. It expressed the public 
conviction that national affairs had been 
ignominiously mismanaged, and it popu- 
larised, upon a very awkward plan, a certain 
number of facts connected with our Executive 
system. But when it attempted to work as 
an agitating machine, it broke down; and 
when this failure was evident, it incurred) 
still further ridicule by affecting an adminis- 





trative dictatorship. 

The gentlemen of the Committee may have | 
politicians behind them. If so, let the poli- | 
ticans come forward. But by what process 
have the respectable citizens who represent 
the Association qualified themselves to pro- 
nounce on the subject selected for the com- 
petitive examination for artillery cadets? Is} 
all this criticism the genuine product of deep 
thinkings and yearnings in the mind of Mr. 
Mortey, or of Mr. Travers ? If not, who is’ 
the oracle ? 

When the leaders of the Association “ sug- 
gested” to Lord Patmerston the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Rowranp Hr as Postmaster- 
General, they rendered his appointment im- 
possible. Happily for Sir Witt1am Moets- 
wort they patronised his elevation to the 





Colonial Secretaryshi er the fact. Had 
their address Sppeerel oie, and contained 
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a“ suggestion” instead of an “ approval,” 
Sir Wrir1am, perhaps, would have lost his 

otion—because at that moment the As- 
sociation was full in the public view. It 
created some noise, and collected some money ; 
it was pretentious and excited, and only the 
most injudicious or the most servile of all 
Ministers would have submitted to positive 
dictation from a = society. The Asso- 
ciation committed its fundamental mistake 
when it interfered with particular appoint- 
ments instead of dealing with printhiles and 
systems. It was inflated and fussy, and is 
practically dead. 

Meanwhile the members of the white- 
handed class, educated to politics, sport in 
the country, or lecture their constituents, or 
plan Parliamentary surprises. Some are con- 
verted to peace ideas, because, with the aid of 
the honest Peace party, they may, on pacific 
principles, inherit the patronage of Downing- 
street. Others, more economical and less 
vain, adhere to the war, because it keeps up 
the price of corn, and these gentlemen wil 
not be easily managed by Mr. Disrarri—if, 
indeed, that splendid Expectant, studying 
the attitudes of Borrnesroxg, has really 
prepared an amended draft of the Treaty of 
Utrecht. 

There are other political classes. There 
are the amateurs, .whose opinions trickle 
through the columns of the cheap press. 
They are often highly liberal, of Bold and 
intelligent views, of healthy and vigorous 
sentiments. Generally, however, they are 
misdirected by some idol agitator who has 
opened the heavy valves of their imagination 
by a wondrous tale of political mystery and 
crime. The editors of a hundred local sheets 
are adjured to put modesty aside, and save 
the nation. The nation, again, is commanded 
to “act or perish,” for it is “rotten” 
already. If this is not levity, it is frivolity ; 
it is the frivolity of minds that enjoy only 
tragic excitement. 

This irregular and desultory action is attri- 
butable to one fact: the nation has no poli- 
tical aim, and no political organisation. It 
is worth while to consider the want and the 
remedy. 





THE SARDINIAN STATES : 

THEIR HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS. 
(From a@ Correspondent.) 
We have said that the Counts of Maurienne ra- 
pidly extended their dominions north of the Alps. 
Humbert II. acquired Tarantasia; and the in- 
vestiture of the whole of Savoy as an Imperial 
county was granted by Henry V., Emperor of 
Germany, to Amedeus III., styled henceforward 
Count of Savoy. Peter, whose sister married 
Henry III. of England, obtained from Richard of 
Cornwall (afterwards Emperor of Germany) the 
canton de Vaud north of the Leman Lake. Ame- 
deus V. received the barony of Paucigny from his 
cousin Beatrice. He it was who assisted the 
Knights of St. John to defend the Island of 
Rhodes against the Turks, and assumed the 
white cross on his arms and banner, which is still 
the ensign of Savoy. Aymon made great im- 
provements in the administration of his northern 
dominions ; he appointed a high council of justice 
to hear appeals from the local courts; he per- 
mitted private individuals to summon any judge 
before the assizes, and instituted the office of 
chancellor. 

It was Aymon’s successor, the famous “ Green 
Count,” who first firmly established the sway of 
the house of Savoy in Italy. His predecessors 
had nominally ruled several of the cities in Pied- 
mont as great vassals of the German Empire; but 
an Italian’s hate to the Gtogo Tedesco is prover- 
bial; it is not, therefore, surprising that the Te- 
desco’s vassals were not always popular. During 





the greater part of the twelfth century the penj 
was devastated by the wars of Frederisk 
barossa. and his successors,* who ' 
Italian citizens as-revolted subjects of 
Empire. Humbert III., Count of Savoy, 
to follow the imperial banner, was deprived 4 
Barbarossa of his ssions in Piedmont, which | 
were restored to ‘Thomas ],, against whom dy Be | pt 
citizens themselves revolted, : ‘te 
submitted to. Amedeus, son of Meal, Tis 
also created Duke of Chablais and Aoste | fan 
puns the story for years. The yoke of Bo ‘a 
the next Count of Savoy, being too absolute 
the republican torensstengy for : 
soner and confined him in Turin, wherehe dieg | 
For fifty years after the death of the second 
Frederick the German emperors were too much 
engrossed with their own affairs to trouble ; 
with their presence; but in 1310 iw 
onbars enjered Piedmont by Mount to ne 
ceive the homage of his Italian vassals, and : 
appoint “imperial vicars,” who should “goyem | dus 
in ae vies Bra =e - istrates.” Hp 
appoint medeus VY. as one o ie 
rd the county and town of Asti, whi wate Tote 


a nominal gift, as the Anjous of N: 
i Amedeus VL, the en ae 


eit | 


session of it. 
soon dispossessed the Anjous of all 
quired in Piedmont ; defeated the 
contis of Milan, and the Marquis of 
who had also made encroachments; and was 
by the citizens of Piedmont to govern them, 
preferring this good and valorous prince to 
tyrants whom he had displaced. When 
Amedeus VI. was called on to do 
emperor for his several territories, he tore 
(according to the feudal custom) the 
banners, but the sixth was the white qos 
Savoy—“ that,” he said, * had never vat 
earth, and, please God, never should” 
Green Count established the order of the Annon- 
ciade, and the first expedition of the fifteen 
knights who composed it was against the Turks, 
who had taken Adrianople from John 
During the wars of succession in 
inhabitants of Nice (formerly subjectsof the 
Anjous) entreated Amedeus VIL. to protect and 
rule over them. Thus this valuable port in the 
Mediterranean, with its Ligurian and 
rivileges carefully cherished (which we shall note 
frereafter), was added to the house of Savoy. 
Amedeus VIII. extended his domitions, either 
by purchase or inheritance, until all the territory 
lying between Lake Leman and the Me 
north and south, and between the rivers Bhone 
and Sesia east and west, belonged to the house of 
Savoy. He bore the titles of Duke of Savoy, 
Chablais, and Aosta ; Prince of Piedmont; ¢ 
of Genevois, Bugey, and Nice; Baron of Vaud 
and Paucigny; and Marquis of Italy. The 
Emperor Sigismond confirmed him in: bi 4 
sessions, and annihilated the right which 
jects had formerly possessed of ap from the 
<—e judgment ry het of Sp ane 
Thus the sway of the Dukes of Savoy 
strongly to par Hy but the eneral assemblies 
restrained their power, and they were for the 
most part too wise to abuse it. The code of laws 
entitled Statula Sabaudiae was collected andeom 
piled by Amedeus VIII. 


a 





* We cannot refrain from adverting to adie | 
“ League of Lombardy,” to which the em ra 
the German emperors gave rise. “ The —— 
oath, and their constituents afterwards repeated ~~ 
every Lombard should unite for the recovery @” 
common liberty; that the league for this purpose 
last twenty years; and, finally, that they show 
each other in repairing in common any damage af the 
rienced in this sacred cause, by any one member # © 
confederation. Extending this contract for 
security even to the past, the league resolved to 
Milan. [After three years of heroic : 
been compelled to surrender to the mye By ag 
orders that the houses and walls should be i: 
ground, so as not to ener stone upon Ss aro 
The militias of Bergamo, Brescia, 43 
Verona, and Treviso, arrived the 27th of Apeily | Qt 
on the ground covered by the ruins of the grat Be 
All the Milanese came in crowds to take part Be Ud 
pious work ; and in a few weeks the new-grown, if 
in a state to repel the insults of its enemies.” 
inhabitants of the peninsula would unites 
not “ Municipalists,” and form such a league, 
soon be in-a condition to repel the insults of the 
of every name and nation ! 
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Gs we of record during the next 
dre oe that in 1458 Ludovico, son 
= hen ‘reigning duke, was crowned King of 

‘title, though he was dispossessed 
y, is still retained by the Kings of Sar- 


IL, who succeeded his brother Philibert 
dc cy of Austria, and uncle by mar- 
Francis 1. of France), found his dominions 
je-field of all the warlike factions of the age. 

: ed neutrality ; acted as mediator 
sis I. and the Swiss; again between 
and the Pope. The French king waged 


z 


_ 
12 ed 





2 


#F 


| his crown to Philip, grandson of Louis XIV., 


invasion ; but while they fought bravely when it 
was necessary, the first moment of peace found 
them employed in the administration of order and 
Justice throughout their realms. So interwoven 
are the results of the contest for the Spanish suc- 
cession in Italy with the present “affairs of the 
peninsula, that it is necessary just to glance at 
the causes. 


Charles II. of Spain dying without issue, left 


King of France, to pass on his death to the Arch- 
duke Charles, son of the Emperor of Austria. 
Such an accession of power to either France or 





ing the whole of his reign with Charles V., 
r of Germany, and, in return for the good 
ws of his uncle, took a great fancy to his do- 
and was for ever secking pretexts to de- 


-of them. 





‘rust ‘too much to the tender mercies of 
in the present, let them search out care- 
has been their nature in the past. A 
document is preserved in the archives of 
| Guin relative to this matter. It is entitled “ Dé- 
amon de Francois J.,roi de France, par laquelle 
de'tous les droits qu’il pouvait avoir 
maison de Savoye.” In this document 
uncis declares that “ out of respect and consi- 
for our near relationship to our very dear 
loved uncle Charles, Duke of Savoy, 
“.. to render indissoluble the reciprocal 
ream entire affection that exist between us, 
wedovede, cease, and renounce all claims that we 


or pretend to have, on the territories of 
uncle.” Then, promising that no dispute 











ney 

















against Charles or his successors, he calls 
present'to witness that these promises are 
ge in good faith, on the word of the king, and 
@ourhonour and conscience, Signed by our 
and sealed with our great seal, Fray- 


fis” (Guichenou.) 







is “‘much-loved uncle,” on the paltry 
that the Duke of Savoy had attended the 
of his rival, Charles V.! Charles III. 


by his affectionate nephew of the 


unfortunate duke. 
was to his own right arm that Emmanuel 
son of Charles, owed the restitution of 
dominions, Faithful to Charles V. 
his reign, he obtained the famous battle 
St. Quentin over the French for Philip I., son 
V., together with the victory of Grave- 












ded between Spain and France, we find 
patentes de Henri II., roi de France, 
Dyrestitution des états du Duc de Sayoye a 
el Philibert, duc dudit pays.” In these 
ithe unfortunate Charles is always spoken 
eJrere qui fut mis hors de ses pays. The 
Were not benefited by their annexation to 
parliaments and general assemblies 

phen altogether discontinued. Emmanuel 
: not to restore them; his aim was to 
Milerthe sway of the house of Savoy as absolute 
“posible, and, though the magistrates that he 
judged equitably during his reign, their 

Was soon merged in that of the crown which 


them; he resided at Turin, and carefully 

order in the administration of affairs. 

‘anton de Vaud and Geneva he could not 

‘Mover, but purchased the principality of Oneglia 

‘fad the county of Tenda. He also created an 

to protect the coasts. 

The imme 
a Italy, comprehendin 

tales, and the Island of S 

Wars 


se territories which Spain possessed 
Lombardy, Sicily, 
ardinia, gave rise to 


IL, and 
their 


* 
z 
< 

aI 

v4 


dominions in Ital y- 





the friends to the national independence | 


mand shall be urged by himself or his suc- | 


is document beurs date, Lyons, Sept. 10th, | 
. in 1535 we find Francis declaring war | 


of Savoy and Piedmont, excepting a few | 
forirestes, Loyal Nice, whose port was secured by 
Andrew Doria’s galleys, and whose castle was | 
pcan @ woman, defied both the French 
‘andthe Turkish fleet, and reserved a shelter 


ls. When, t erefore, the treaty of Cambresis | 


bbegwrge rather than restrained. Still Em- | 
‘MM@uel left his estates mych more prosperous than 


a France and Spain, only termi 
i ears’ duration, by the peace of 
‘Pyrenees ~ 1615. The am Te of Charles 
L., Charles Emmanuel I[., Victor Ame- 
Charles Emmanuel III. were all dis- 

; ‘at their commencement by the disputes be- 
t Austria, France, and Spain, for these same 

: Nothing but the 
-minded conduct of the Savoy 
ve at all stemmed the torrent of 


Austria greatly troubled even England at the 
| time. ictor Amedeus II., who, during the first 
= of his reign, had meekly yielded to the 
‘rench king in his persecution of the Waldenses, 
| Soon realised, by the demand of Louis for the city 
| of Turin, what a formidable neighbour he should 
have if the Bourbons should possess the Milanese 
territory. In 1702 he joined England, Holland, 
| Austria, and Portugal against France and Spain, 
}and after the famous victories gained by Marl- 
| borough and Prince Eugene, the Archdyke 
| Charles was proclaimed King of Spain. By the 
| treaty of Utrecht, however, in 1713, on the con- 
dition that France and Spain should never be 
j united under one king, the Spanish crown was 
jrestored to Philip, to pass, if he died without 
jissue, to the house of Savoy, Victor Amadeus 
| being crowned King of the Two Sicilies at Pa- 
\lermo. All that the French had taken from the 
duke they were compelled to restore, and the 
summit of the Alps was henceforth {to form the 
partition-wall between the dominions of Savoy and 
France. The Spanish possessions in Italy were 
given to Austria, who thus beeame master of the 
Milanese territory, the Duchy of Tuseany, the 
Kingdom of Naples, and shortly after of the 
Island of Sicily in exchange for that of Sardinia, 
over which Victor Amadeus II. was proclaimed 
| king in 1718. 


| No sooner was he freed from the distractions of 


| 
| 


| war, than Victor proved that his abilities as a 
| statesman equalled his talents as a general : science, 
agriculture, and the industrial arts all flourished 
in the latter part of this reign. The university 
of Turin was reformed, and several colleges were 
founded. Victor married Anne Marie d’Orléans, 
niece to Louis XIV. of France and grand- 
daughter of Charles I. of England. In con- 
sequence of this alliance with the royal blood of 
France, Charles Emmanuel III, assisted Philip of 
| Spain, in conjunction with the French troops, to 
| recover the Spanish dominions in Italy from Aus- 
tria. Naples and the Two Sicilies were restored 
to the Bourbons, but when they attempted to 
recover Lombardy, Charles Emmanuel entered 
into a treaty with England and Austria in favour 
of the succession of Maria Theresa, daughter of 
the Emperor Charles VI. and wife of Francis, 
afterwards Grand-Duke of Tuscany. The King 
of Sardinia defended Lombardy with 45,000 men, 
England kept her fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
after desperate battles the Allies gained the day. 
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with the other states of the peninsula, shall be 
clearly demonstrated to those who “call them- 
selves loyers of liberty and independence, and who, 
ing Italians, and in Italy, yet are still given to 
fondling French revolutions and French wars.” 








Tue Licensixc System.—The licensing system is, as 
we have said, desi as a means to 

the sale of intoxicating liquors in respectable hands.. In 
the present state of society, there can be no doubt that it 
is extremely important that the persons who conduct 
the sale of an article so liable to have pernicious results 
as ardent spirits, should be men who have a-care for 


by 
magistrates, who are perfectly at liberty 
or not, as they think fit. But where beer only is sold, 
any one can demand a licence from the ore on pay- 
ing three guineas and presenting a certificate of respecta- 
bility signed by six householders. This difference in 
favour of mere beer-sellers is based on an opinion which, 
a quarter of a century ago, was widely entertained, and 
was sanctioned by the Legislature, that it was spirits, 
not ale, that caused drunkenness, and therefore that it 
would be expedient to give every facility for the esta- 
blishment of houses selling beer only. Experience has 
shown this opinion to be a mistaken one. Beer, espe- 
cially the drugged beer sold in low pot-houses, causes a 
vast amount of drunkenness, even without the assistance 
of spirits: the beer-shops set up at pleasure by any 
poacher or thief who pleases (for testimonials to cha- 
racter are always procured so easily as to be nugatory) 
are hot-beds of vice, especially in agricultural districts ; 
and the increased sale of beer has not lessened the con- 
sumption of spirits. Nor is the system applied to the 
sale of spirits at all satisfactory in its operation, for it 
introduces a very objectionable monopoly. The justices 
cannot possibly know whether a new house. is wanted, 
and the establishment of a new one is of course strenu- 
ously opposed by those already in possession of the 
ground. And a great proportion of the existing puvlic- 
houses are the property of the brewers, who bind their 
lessees to sell none but the products of their breweries. 
Thus the brewers have a great interest in ha 
licences refused, and the brewers are a very pow 
body, and very influential with country justices. A 
monopoly is created which often prevents the wants of a 
district being attended to, and which still more often 
keeps men of enterprise and capital out of the business. 
This monopoly is as unnecessary for the general purposes 
of the licensing system as it is vexatious in itself. If 
people like to set up public-houses where they are not 
wanted, let them do so at their peril; they will soon 
close them. But then let the vendors of all intoxicating 
liquors, spirits as well as beer, lie under severe penalties 
to conduct their busi properly, to maintain order, to: 
exclude notoriously bad characters resorting thither for 
| improper purposes; and, above all, to abstain from 
selling liquor to any one already intoxicated.— West- 

Review. 





minster 

AMERICAN STAGE-DRIVERS.—I had so often heard of 
the cool independence of American stage-drivers that I 
was curious to witness a specimen of their manners. 





Peace was secured by the treaty of Aix-la- 

Chapelle, by which Novara, Voghera, and Vigerano 

were given to the King of Sardinia. 
It was thus that the sway of the Bourbons was 
established in Naples and the Two Sicilies, and 

that Lombardy and Tuscany were attached to the 
| Austrian Empire. 

During the latter part of his reign Charles 
| Emmanuel II. applied himself s ulously to 
| enrich the public treasury, to encourage the arts 
and sciences, and to insure freer intercourse be- 
tween his states by the making of roads and the 
excavation of canals. He founded schools of 
| artillery and mineralogy ; left a fine standing 
| army and a full treasury, and yet relieved his sub- 
| jects from the oppressive taxes levied in the pre- 
| ceding wars. 

Botta says the “‘monarehy of Savoy at this 

period was the most solid of all monarchies. 
| Violence was never done by the reigning house to 
| their subjects, revolutions never occurred among 
| the people.” He attributes this solidity to the 
|extreme moderation with which the Kings of 
Sardinia used the absolute power vested in their 





their attention to the internal administration 
their estates. 

How this temperate policy was marred and 
frustrated by the French revolutions, which 
during the succeeding reigns of the Kings of 
Sardinia devastated their dominions in common 





hands, to their being the head of the army, and . pee 


The first two—for we changed them with our horses— 
were not remarkable, but the third would certainly have 
astonished an English coachman on the north road. His 
| dress was peculiar, consisting of a queer head-piece, 

neither hat nor cap, a light green coat very short in 
| waist and very long-tailed, bright brown trousers ter- 


e 


minating at his ankles, and boots with red legs. Like 
his brethren of the whip, he grasped the reins in both 
hands, leaning forward, and urged his team by voice 





and lash in a manner that would have horrified a member 
| of the Four-in-Hand Club. We were opposite an orchard 
' full of tempting-looking fruit, when the driver above 
| described suddenly pulled up, and, handing me tne reins, 
bade me hold them while he went to get some apples. 
| It happened that the second coach was close behind us 
so when my coachman had filled his pockets, he took 
into his head to sit by the side of his friend, desiring 
| as he mounted the box, to drive on. I obeyed 
| and drove about two miles, various vehicles, 
| of which I nearly fouled; forgetting that our habit 
| taking the left side of the road is reversed in 
| As the horses, however, were steady, and I am not 
' gether ignorant of the art of driving, I acquitted myself 
on the whole very respectably, as the driver allowed, 
when it pleased him to his seat.—A Vacation 
Tour in the United States and Canada. 
Opven-ain Preacutnc.— The Rev. A. W. Dibdin, 
a clergyman of the Church of 
ised desk at the corner of Little 
Dudley-street, Seven Dials, on Sunday afternoon, and 
| preached a sermon, in which he alluded to the story of 
the Prodigal Son. He had a large audience, who at first 
jeered a good deal, but were at length induced by some 
of the listeners to “hear what the gentleman had to 
say.” 
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Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
make laws—they interpret and ty to enforce them. —-Bainburgh itizploe. 








“ Iw this world,” says Gorrue, “‘ there are few voices and so many echoes ;” 
yet unhappily it is by no means the loudest voice which most deserves re- 
verberations, although the loudest most certainly creates them. What an 
immense advantage it would be if truly great questions in Literature and 
Philosophy were discussed with half the eagerness which we see excited by 
questions quite secondary, sometimes quite trivial. Take as a present 
illustration the Plurality of Worlds, which is surely a quite secondary 
matter ; being, as it assuredly is, altogether beyond the sphere of demon- 
stration, we cannot consider it as more than a sport of speculative fancy, 
abont as worthy of a place in the philosophy of the age as Astolfo’s journey 
to the moon, so fancifully described by Ariosto, Yet we have not done 
with it, even after all the discussion in book and review. For some time 
longer we shall have attention called to more last words. Within the 
sphere of actual knowledge certain limits are set to the productive powers 
of writers and reasoners, Unless a man can bring forward new facts or 
new conclusions, we are apt to weary of iteration. But in’ Metaphysics 
there are no facts, and in questions of loose analogy uncontrolled by facts, 
such as this of planets inhabited by sentient beings, each man considers 
himself warranted in bringing his quota of nothing to the general void. 

The Bdinburgh Review and the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal have 
articles on this wearisome subject; the former journal strenuous in its 
advocacy of an universal population ; the latter piquantly eliciting the con- 
tradictions which exist between astronomers, and urging, with logic some- 
what loose, that if Wurwext’s conclusions be adopted, we must give up all 
faith in astronomical science, It appears to us that one reason of the feebleness 
which in general characterises the “ replies” to Wuewet, is the very great 
demand the question makes upon scientific knowledge. It calls upon the 
astronomer, the geologist, and the biologist in almost equal proportions. 
The astronomer seldom knows much of geology, still less of biology. 
Waewst1's remarkable acquirements and extensive knowledge give him a 
manifest superiority. In the very last paper which has come before us, 
namely, the paper in the Edinburgh Review, we find great familiarity with 
astronomy, but we also find a temerity of language which looks so like 
complete unacquaintance with the rudimentary facts of physiology, that we 
are amazed how so able a writer could venture thus beyond the circle of 
his knowledge :— 

Tn the detailed arrangements of this only world, of whose condition man has any 
positive experience, it is found that the vast gaseous accumulation, which is denomi- 
nated the vapour-sphere or atmosphere, is in various ways intimately connected with 
the series of transformations and changes that constitute life in its widest sense. The 
substance of the air is composed of the particular material atoms that are mainly 
employed in the work of organic fabrication, and those atoms are placed in it in such 
@ state of loose relative connexion that they are peculiarly available for the purpose. 
Air, indeed, is organisable substance in a readily organisable condition. Plants, and 
all vegetable productions, which constitute the ultimate nourishment of animal bodies, 
are made of the gases and vapours of the atmosphere. 

Of two things one: either the reviewer is employing language with a 
laxity which is utterly unjustifiable, especially in a scientific argument, or 
he is unacquainted with organic substance, in its elementary composition, 
ond. in’ its synthesis of elements.. Proceeding from the extraordinary mis- 
conception of air being organisable substance, the reviewer continues in this 
facile style of error :— 

The atmosphere, in short, is the t reservoir from which the material of life is 
immediately derived, and into which the waste of life is thrown, and at the same time 
it isthe ptime agent by whose instrumentality the operations of life are set going. It 
is the medium which stands between and connects the opposite extremes of vegetable 
and. animal existence, which adapta each to the necessities of the other, and which 
makes each possible. Wherever there is air on the earth vital ph ifest 
themselyes; w! er air is absent every kind of vital operation stops. So intimately, 
indeed, yan xe. sphere of human observation and experience, are life and air 
invariably connected, that it becomes altogether impossible to separate them in 
thought. Each séems as much adapted to the other as the eye is adapted to light, or 
as light to the eye—they are in fact correlated terms, so closely associated that they 
cannot be dissevered by the mind. Whenever the idea of one is called up, notions of 
the other are with it, as necessarily involved. 

It follows from these relations that if men looked out into the space which sur- 
rounds the earth, and saw upon some remote orb floating in it trees and shrubs, and 
quadrupeds and creeping things, they would also believe in the presence there of air. 
Could any one beholding such forms do otherwise? Such presence would manifestly 
be taken as a matter of course, and noteven questioned. But when they look into 
space they see orbs that are invested with gaseous and vaporous atmospheres, and by 
a poate of the process they believe in the presence of living creatures. They accept 
the correlation as a matter of course, just as they would in the other case, and do not 
even make it a subject for question, until some sceptical essay is compiled to challenge 
their faith. 

Surely a very slight consideration might have suggesed to him that even 
were our atmosphere the reservoir of life which he supposes, the mere exist- 
ence of an atmosphere round other planets would not be enough to prove 
the presence of life, seeing that the moon may have an atmosphere of ‘‘ gases 
and vapours” without its being identical with our atmosphere; and we all 
know that a difference in the proportion of gases in our own atmosphere 
would suffice to prevent life: a little more carbonic acid would kill every 
animal, a little less would destroy every plant. Of what use is it, then, for 
astronomers to argue whether the planets have atmospheres, unless they can 
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analyse those atmospheres, and tell us what are their constituents? a 
qnerten naturally presents itself to the physiologist ; but to the astm. 
it not present itself. Enough for him to prove atmosphere e; 8 
y ae her Fay “yh arma aed hide. 
In the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, always valuable in its conus. 
tions, there is a paper of great interest by Professor Goopsir oh ant 
sent State of Organic Electricity” in which he reviews the history pre 
various discoveries which have been made in determining the elects: 
plants and animals. It is too long for analysis ; instead of drawing a 
we may amuse the reader by an anecdote of the Jaguar (which the, 
quotes) related by Hernvon in his “ Exploration of the Amazon.” jy 
less, many readers have watched a cat fishing—a sight to be seen! but 
would they give to have seen a jaguar lying full length on a rock ley, 
the water, as “from time to time he struck the water with his tail, and at 5 | 
the same moment raised one of his forepaws and seized a fish, often of ay 
enormous size.” Perhaps the reader would like to know how the , 
the water with his tail (the jaguar’s, not the reader's) assisted the 
operation? Mr. Herypon’s explanation is that “ the fish, dege 
noise, and taking it for the fall of forest fruits (of which they are very fy 
unsuspectingly approach, and soon fall into the claws of the traitor,”. | 
ingenious: but how came the jaguar to invent that plan? How didlg 
learn the tastes of the fish? How did he hit upon this method coat | 
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the poor ignorant gluttons? Here is a problem in animal 
we leave the reader to work out: it is not half so difficult as it seems, 
In the Journal of Psychological Medicine there is a curious classified t 
of the occupations of the insane, taken from Bethlem Hospital, At first ong 
is struck with the contrasts, until simple arithmetical consideration coma | 
to aid, and one sees that the employment which has many followers ‘will — 
furnish a larger number of the insane than an employment which has com. 
paratively few followers. Yet this will not alone account for the a: 
often the number of the insane will bear no sort of relation to the number 
of followers. For example, we find eight artists to three authors, yet 
authors are undoubtedly far more numerous than artists, while atom 
more numerous than both, have only four. But let us hear Dr. Wansmess 
Looking at the table in the aggregate, clerks constitute the most 
male patients admitted, whilst labouring under insanity. Next 
and tailors; then turners, grocers, and schoolmasters ; amongst the latter of 
there are twenty-seven instances. The circumstance seems rather 
that so many teachers of youth as the number mentioned should haye becomeiaéane, 
seeing schoolmasters are by no means a numerous fraternity. This is 
fact of there being only 1676 persons returned as so engaged by the 
and resident within the metropolis. Of course, it cannot hence be positively 
that those engaged in teaching are more liable to become victims to 
than in some other occupations: as, for instance, medical practitioners, 
twenty-two examples are reported to have been received into Bethlem Hos 
total amount of physicians and surgeons being 3959 in London, or 
the number of schoolmasters. Again, thirty-four turners were . 
class is even less numerous than the latter, or only 1317 throughout the met 
districts, it seems not overstraining the argument to assume that dedi- 
cated to this kind of employment become oftener insane than variouselhe’ 
occupied in a different manner. For example, only thirty-five tailors, 
have been received into the insane wards of Bethlem, notwithstanding: that boly a 
workmen is very numerous, there being not less than 20,257 in London, oe mor 
than fifteen times the number of turners; nevertheless, the total cases were almost 
identical. FN ele 
Much the same kind of reasoning may also apply to servants, of which th 
cases of insanity are recorded; and as this class comprises 21,507 
those at inns are included, it becomes a circumstance worth noting that so 
tics were comprised in this division. At all events, notwithstanding such 
may appear rather more speculative than yet proved, the table certainly ¢ 
strates mental disease oftener supervenes amongst certain classes of workmen 
pared with others whose occupations are of a different description. In 
turners, although a very limited body of artisans, it is somewhat . 
cases registered were so numerous; and the above fact would almost warrant 
clusion that their particular kind of occupation apparently exerts an influence 
ducing these attacks. But whether through the rapid rotary motion of the mis 
used, and so exciting the brain from the uniform attention required on the worm 
part, or by the monotonous, but constantly changing aspect of the articles 
deserves further attention and much additional experience before speaking 
subject with confidence. ie 
Among women it is found that needlewomen and governesses ate most 
subject to insanity :— di ot 
Another class of single women seems, however, even more predisposed to aad 
afflicted by mental disease, namely governesses: of whom sixty-two 
recorded in the table; making nearly one in every thirty-three female 
mitted. Like schoolmasters, governesses are not a numerous body, 
ratively ; and therefore the coincidence appears more singular, that both these ¢ 
who are each engaged in training the rising generation, and also imparting 
is i , ; 
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to young minds, should respectively furnish so large a proportion of 
Bethlem Hospital ; but why this remarkably similar result should happen 
of explanation. 





HERBERT SPENCER'S PSYCHOLOGY. a, 
The Principles of Psychology. By Herbert Spencer. Author of “ Social —_ o 
In the year 1839, Schwann published his masterly work on the accordance — 
in the structure and growth of animals and plants, in which he demonstrated 


that the same laws of growth were common to the two king and Oat ; Y 


all the wondrous variety of animal tissues was nothing but — Tesul 

one principle of cell growth. Every organism begins with a cell; every part | tase 

of the organism is made up of cells variously modified. wed 7 tb. 
This work produced an epoch. From its appearance dates the ; 


a ad 


structural anatomy, and most of the reigning speculations in biology. Su . 
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tors have extended, and in some cases modified, Schwann’s 
endid generalisation to which his name is attached has only 
y every fresh inquirer. 
‘st Schwann did for Physiology, Herbert Spencer has done for Pay- 
As Schwann set aside the old method of investigating the various 
sea like independent objects, and proved the Unity of Composition 
. underlies all the variety of forms, so Herbert Spencer sets aside 
of dividing the mind into so many faculties, and proves the 
of Composition, which makes Perception, Reasoning, Instinct, 
, Will, and Feeling so many aspects of one identical process, differing 
6, but not in essence. We may pause by the way to notice the 
‘the history of this doctrine of nity, which suceeed each other 
ding to the law of development, t.e. from general to particular. First 
soffroy St. Hilaire, who proclaims the Unity of Composition in the 
sal forms; then Schwann, who proves that Unity in the animal tissues; 
ffnally, Herbert Spencer, who proves that Unity in animal intelligence. 
‘have chosen this illustration as the readiest way of acquitting ourselves 
7 difficult task—namely, preparing the reader to understand the aim 
od of a work which he will assuredly find worthy of being under- 
4, It is not a work to be fathomed at a glance, but whoever will 
jy read and consider it will feel that he has here a guide of singular 


‘st 


———_—__— es 
they already held ;” it being the peculiarity of certain generalisations to 
carry with them so obvious an air (when once discovered) that men find it 
difficult to believe they over] them. We venture to assert, however, 
that never before has the identity of the vital and psychial process been 
aa. Joe care i the —_ of each higher intellectual evolution 

een exhibited as ndent on and corresponding with a higher complexity 
of life. Never before has there been a physiological explanation of the 
Will and of voluntary actions, Never before has the growth of intelligence 
through successive generations, and how by transmission 
“The thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns,” 
been placed on an intelligible physiological basis. So that with all its obli- 
gations to predecessors there is no Jack of originality to attract and fasten 
the philosophic student. 
To one class of thinkers—a class happily becoming daily more limited— 
there will be the initial objection of Method obstructing their enjoyment and 
appreciation of this work. ‘They discard Physiology altogether, and think 





| it sayours of “ materialism” with several other isms not less offensive. 


revolt from any attempt to identify human and animal intelligence. 
who laugh to scorn Locke’s practice of referring to children and sa 
illustrations, will be still less tolerant of any mention of molluscs ; believi 





and clearness, or an antagonist such as he has not grappled with since 
sa. In reviewing Herbert Spencer's former work, we compared him | 
i Spinoza: a comparison which seemed strange and even hyperbolical to | 
> knew nothing of the old Hebrew logician; but this Principles of | 

is so like Spinoza in the mental qualities it exhibits, and frequently | 
doctrines it professes, that no one acquainted with the two can | 





fent of a relation of Likeness (or Unlikeness). This will not seem 
fiightening, perhaps, to those who have no knowledge of the analytical 














jamalyse every kind of cognition into its component elements. He begins 

the most complex forms—such as compound quantitative reasoning— 
sin Successive decompositions to reduce all cognitions to simpler and 
pler forms; and thus finally to arrive at the fundamental characteristic 
 thought.. Every compound quantitative argument is resolved into a 
simple quantitative arguments, which involve the establishment of 
of equality or inequality. Every quantitative argument is in the 
an establishment of likeness or unlikeness between relations. 









of likeness or unlikeness. 
¢annot, of course, in the space of an article, follow the analysis 
hich he demonstrates the unity of composition, which makes 
gdiffer from Perception only as being the indirect establishment 
on, whereas Perception is the direct establishment. It is enough 





through which the conclusion was reached. But neither is it enlighten- power. Al 

gy that all tissues are modified cells, unless the process of modification | 
demonstrated. Mr. Spencer, after a preliminary inquiry into the vali- | 
consciousness, and the criterium demanded by all speculation, proceeds has produced no bread, after centuries of effort, but that im-proportion ‘as 


is @ classification of relations, for every inference involves the | 


that the full-statured Mind (their own) is the only object which Psychology 
can properly analyse, they will not listen to a demonstration of the various 
phases of fore which it was necessary that Mind should pass theoagh sep 
it reached its present stature; finding in themselves certain in 

beliefs, certain “forms of thought,” they insist on such beliefs ‘and forms 
being accepted as belonging to the essence of mind, and will regard ‘Mr. 
Spencer as an ist of a formidable kind because he traces the genesis:and 
growth of those beliefs and forms. Nor are these men to be despised, (We 


ive their kindred, 
oo Retamental fact in Mr. Spencer’s doctrine is that all cognition is the | may regret their waste of power in a wrong direction, we cannot but ac 


knowledge their power; we may wish they were not building fair palaces on 
the marshy hover of metaphysics, but we recognise in them the ‘buil 

though we have no Quixotie ambition to vanquish ‘the Wind- 
_ mill which incessantly grinds the air, and refuses to grind corn, we may help 


to open the eyes of some, if we point out the fact that air-grinding really 


corn has been placed in the Mill, there has issued from it sustenance for 
man. To drop metaphor, we hope by a slight sketch of the history of the 
various methods pursued in Psychology, to show how the increasing 
rience ef men has more and more thrown them into Physiology as 
source of all true explanation ; and we shall thus point out how the works 
of Messrs, Bain and Spencer are the legitimate outcome of the history of 
thought. This we shall attempt in another article. 





THE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS. i 
The Tribes of the Caucasus, with an Account of Schamyl and the Murids.,, By Baron 
August Von Haxthausen. Chapman and Hall. 
A succession of writers have endeavoured, during many years, to rouse 
attention to the political value of the Cancasus. In France, that vast and 





proves Reasoning to be the classification of relations; and that 
ion itself (as distinguished from Sensation) is possible only by 
ising Apresent group of attributes and relations with a past group. The 
yenis. of any complex perception must be severally classed with 
known constituents of the same order before the perception in 
iy can arise ; and for even the simplest attribute or relation to be 
‘nom, @ must exist others with which it can be ranged; seeing that 
dheknowing it is the thinking of it as one with certain others—the classing 
‘itwith those others. 
©The majority of readers will, in all probability, see neither interest nor 
in thé psychological analysis which occupies the two first divi- 
We ofthe work, and for the author’s sake we greatly regret that he did 
these divisions after the third and fourth, which he himself advises 
der unyersed in metaphysical speculations to read first. In these 
tive divisions he treats of Life and Mind, and shows how Physi- 
and Péychology are different expressions of the same fundamental 
iple of life. As was formerly hinted in these columns, Life is always 
here psychial but not always intelligent. Intelligence is a 
elopment of the vital activity. Life, as it manifests itself in the 
of the organisrh to stimuli without it, may be contemplated under 
ts—vital and psychial; and the phenomena presented by both will 
is be found identical. Mr. Spencer has exhibited the genesis of 
Various forms of life and intelligence, gradually becoming more and 
© complex as from simple homogeneous tissues more special and com- 
sructures are developed, and from simple reflex actions we rise to 
lomatic, instinctive, and voluntary actions, thus uniting in one generalisa- 
the manifold expression of Life and Mind, from the structureless ameba 
parmrle polyp, upwards through the animal series closed by man; and 
earliest form of contractility to simple sensation, upwards through 
Perceptions, instincts, feelings, and the highest processes of philosophy : 
tules the whole, one process is seen amid the endless variety. 





























pone novelty of a system of Psychology thus elaborated will be at once 
Some, indeed, may deny the originality and say, “ We have 

declared that the complexity of life brought with it a corresponding 

ity of mind,” But to make this broad statement—which, indeed, is 

but the expression of superficial observation of the animal series and its 
progressivenes—is quite another thing from demonstrating it in 

as Mr. Spencer has done. Every one knows the fact that the earth 
seroives round the sun; how many could explain the whole process accord- 


_ @8% astronomical Jaws? Mr. Spencer is original in his conception, original 


cy Working out of the conception. We do not of course imply that he 


(Snot largely indebted to previous thinkers. It is certain that his own spe- 
1 are not only indebted to those of his predecessors, but that a few 
We earlier he could ; aes ie 
yrs - most recent physiological and psychological labours ; and be- 

they are so they will! be accepted by many persons as ideas “which 
& 


not have arrived at his conclusions: they are the 


solid range has been exhibited, poised on an epigram ; in Germany, strate- 
gical geographers have, from a distance, through the telescope of travel, 
| surveyed its passes and fortifications; in England, we’ have the 
erpetual efforts of Russia to break through what has seemed the material 
limit of her triumphant empire. She has, indeed, penetrated the Caucasian 
line at one place by roads, and turned it at both ends by the navigation of 
| the Black and Caspian Seas ; but the territory of the independent tribes is 
interposed like a wedge, loosening the basis on. which she relies for her ulti- 
mate extension to the Mediterranean and to the Persian Gulf. y {la 
Whatever may be said of aggression, there is something admirable in 
patient pertinacity with which Mussia, originally a midland duchy, has spread 
in every direction to the nearest sea—eastwards to the Pacific, northwards 
to the Arctic Ocean—to the Baltic in one direction, to the Black Sea and 
the Caspian in another—seeking ee whence her mariners may look on 
the Indies, on Italy, on America. In the Caucasus, the conditi¢ns of nature 
and of history appear to bar her further progress in Asia. ; 
This stupendous range, extending from the Caspian to the Black Sea, is 
about seven hundred and fifty miles in length, Along its northern,slope lie a 
series of fertile but thinly-peopled valleys, descending to the a 
Hyperborean Europe. On the southern declivity lie Georgia, Mingrelia, 
and Gooria—the gardens of nature, with Shirvan in the east—the home of 
the Persian pastoral ; while the mountains themselves, forming a complex 
double chain, constitute the citadel of Western Asia. “They vary im alti- 
tude from ten to eighteen thousand’ feet, and a series of ronn 
summits fringing on both sides a spinal ridge of glaciérs, steep, ‘serrated, 
rendered still more impervious by the forests which everywhere 4 ) 
the line of snow. The traveller, approaching from the i BO ussia,— 
whence the Caucasus is visible at a distance of three hundred miles—sees,in 
front a mighty mass of woods, raised upon broad mountains ;.and behind 
these, immeasurable in height and bulk, columnar, pyramidal, conical forms, 
and perpendical walls wrapped in snow—too lofty, it would appear,:for 
even the clouds to pass. Yet beyond them Russia holds a territorylarger 
than the kingdom of Prussia, and on the north, provinees nearly as‘ - 
sive, containing four millions and a half of people, and filling thé whole’ 
between the Caspian, the Sea of Azof, the steppes, and the Caucasus. © Thi 
race inhabiting these mountains is divided into an extraordinary inliltiplicity 
of tribes, speaking separate dialects, and presenting, a Ee ee ak of 
manners. The sixteen Circassian clans, including a population, of , ab 
half a million; the four Kabardian clans, numbering nearly forty Use 
and the twelve Abadian clans, of about one hundred and ten ¢ ousand, use 
the thirty-two dialects of the Circassian language. ’ The Abkhasians, from 
forty-five to fifty thousand, possess a distinct Juanguage; while’ the Ossetes, 
who dwell in’ the heart of the Caucasus, employ a branch of Persian, olin 
the Eastern range lives a mixed population of from five to eight hundred 
thousand—Tchetchees, Lesghians, and others—whose dialects are confused, 
and whose origin is uncertain, In south-eastern Transcaucasia the Tatars, . 
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Armenians, with settlements of Koords, Persians, Chinese, and 
Hindoos, contribute subjects to the Russian and Turkish Empires. Baron 
Haxthausen’s statement of these facts, though quite as clear as we had a 
right! to expect, is somewhat desultory, and rests on very unsubstantial data. 
Statisties, in a half-wild mountain region, are positively unattainable. 

The position of Russia in the Caucasus may be deseribed thus :—her 
empire, spreading to the bounds of Northern and Eastern Europe is here 
compressed between the Euxine and the Caspian, and interrupted 
by the Caucasian Of this range she has herself of a 
part, but has passed the whole, occupying beyond it a continuous belt of 
territory between the two seas, with Turkey and Persia lying before— 
Turkey westwards, Persia eastwards. Her object, therefore, is to secure 
the Caucasus as a base whence she may operate, by a political and 
military process, upon those dissolving oaeneies of Islam. Before 
Russia seized the Transcaucasian vinces, Turkey and Persia con- 
tended for them, and she advanced while they disputed. Partly by forcing 
her way through the mountains, partly by encompassing them, partly by 


establishing a friendly intercourse with the free tribes, she has acquired a 
nucleus, which may be lost or strengthened in the present war. ‘Two 


obstacles alone exist to the fulfilment of her design, and those, says Baron 
Haxthausen, are—“ England, and the Mountain Races of the Caucasus.” 
We will not pause to investigate from his point of view the position of 
English interests in Western Asia; but, as the war in Circassia is a contro- 
verted topic of much importance, will deal with the statements in connexion 
with it, part of which are set forth in the succinct, though imperfect summary 
of Baron Haxthausen. The Circassian tribes ruled by Schamyl do not 
represent the population along the entire line of the Caucasus. Otherwise, 
that line might never have been broken. It is artificially, as well as naturally 
fortified from sea to sea. Former writers have maintained that the Caucasian 
wall extended continuously from one end of the range to the other, like that 
ya the Chinese frontier ; but such an assumption is unnecessary. Most of 
the summits are nearly impassable, even for single pedestrians, and for 
artillery and mounted troops entirely so. Only at intervals are there prac- 
ticable defiles, and, wherever these occur, they exhibit the remains of 
gigantic towers and gates. Starting from the Black Sea traces of a wall 
=r followed, north of Mingrelia, for a length of ninety miles. The 
valleys and passes, it is obvious, were entirely closed by fortifications; at the 
chief of these, the Albanian Gate, Reineggs, who is corroborated by Bieber- 
stein, found, in the eighteenth century, ruins a hundred and twenty feet 
high. Thence, for nearly a hundred miles, these relics of ancient military 
art are traced to their termination near Derbent, on the Caspian Sea. They 
are constructed of limestone, hewn into square blocks, sometimes “‘ so large 
that it would require fifty men to remove one.” Russia, penetrating the 
Caucasus, in spite of its martial tribes, its precipices, and its fortifications, 
imitates the Sassanides, hews highways in the rock, restores the “long walls” 
of Western Asia, and establishes fortresses with colonies of soldiers in the 
most aecessible and commanding positions. 

Her policy the mountaineers has taken various forms. She has 
alternately sed and terrified the more yielding tribes; but, in the 
eastern range, her efforts to pacify and her efforts to intimidate have been 
— unsuecessful. There a martial organisation has been promoted by 

igious zeal, and a war of ind ce has been carried on, which is 
deseribed by one set of writers as the heroic contest of a small nation witha 
vast empire, and by another as a succession of irregular forays, with 
— as the object, and indiscriminate massaere as the means. Baron 

axthausen remarks :— 


The accounts we receive are very incomplete and inaccurate. These mountaineers 
use the sword, but not the pen,—the Russians fight, but are not allowed to write: 
state policy forbids this. A rich field for the inventive genius of the European press ! 
Occasionally travellers have brought us true statements, but far more generally false 


ones; and it ismo uncommon thing for people to take pleasure in imposing upon tra- 


vellers, particularly when they manifest a curious turn. There are no places of public 
no where such information can be obtained: in Tiflis, for ex- 
ample, the war with the mountaineers is never mentioned. 

Foreign military officers—-Prussians, Austrians, Danes and French—have frequently 
accompanied the armies of Russia in their campaigns, to perfect themselves in field 
service: they have uniformly met with the best reception, and been treated as com- 
radés by the Russians. This has naturally called for discretion and reserve on their 
part, in all the accounts they have made public. The consequence in short is, that 
comparatively few accurate and connected accounts of this memorable Circassian war 
have reached s 


A recent English traveller, provoked to exaggeration by the extravagance 


mien and every movement are proud and dignified. 

Whatever absurd reports may have been cireulated in 
this chieftain’s prowess, it is an established fact that he has carried 
surprising genius and energy, a long guerilla war with Russia, He 4 
adherents have for thirty years maintained a free territory in the i 
although Russia has employed some of her most ex 1 
subdue them. He outwitted Fesi; he eluded Grabbe; he neutralised 


on, 


} 


One instance of Schamyl’s warlike character and tactics may 
autumn of 1841 the Russians made an expedition against Tchetchenia. They forced 
their way into the country, exposed to harassing attacks on every side 


the villages and the stores of hay, and carried off the women and 

herds of cattle: all these spoils they were obliged to keep with the mai 

army; for no sooner had they passed, than the Tchetchens ap 

harassed their rear. The expedition ended in October, without an advantage 

having been gained. 7 
Searcely had the Russian troops dispersed to their different quarters, 

appeared in the country they had quitted, at the head of his followers. 


ately compelled all who were capable of bearing arms to join him, ‘all who 
held back with a fine of a silver rouble, or fifty Russian lashes with the knout, Ing 
few days his army increased to 15,000 men. With the rapidity of hein. 
vaded the country of the Kumyks, allies of the Russians, burned their yi slew 


or took prisoners the inhabitants, drove off all the cattle, and advaneed to 
The colonel in command there went out to meet him, with a few hundred men ant 
two cannon; but they were all killed, and the guns taken. The commandants of the 
two fortresses, between which Schamyl had advanced, sallied out, to form a junction 
at his rear and cut off his retreat. They failed: Schamyl had effected his retreat ere 
they could attain their object. The Russian generals were only two versts apart ; 
Schamyl pressed on between them with his troops, which he rapidly formed into three 
columns, attacked the Russians with two of these, right and left, and, protected by 
the third, carried off to the mountains cannon, prisoners, and forty thousand head of 
cattle. 

This exploit raised the fame of Schamy]l to an incredible pitch; at the same time 
it was an era in the war, inasmuch as the Mountaineers for the first time captured two 
pieces of artillery,-—-the Czar’s pistols, as they called them. 

For nine years, from 1845, Prince Woronzof held the chief command in 
the Caucasian war. By his predecessors—Yermolof especially—the natural 
horrors of warfare had been aggravated to increase the terror of the 
Russian name. By him the western tribes, under their collective appella- 
tion of Circassians, were almost completely pacified. They were permitted 
to sell their youths and girls to the Turks, and only engaged in predatory 
expeditions, unconnected with political objects. 

The war against Schamyl meanwhile remained in the same suspense. Woroazof 
attempted, by burning and cutting down long paths through the forests, to open the 
country by degrees; but the forests were too dense, and the land beyond them too 
mountainous and inaccessible to render this work successful, He effected little here 
in conquest. Since the breaking out and the continuance of the war with pe og 
the Western Powers, the communication between the Caucasus and 
has become perfectly open. The Mountaineers have been greatly assisted by supplies 
of guns, ammunition, and provisions ; and, although little authentic information has 
been received, it appears to be quite clear that the Russians have lost all influence 
over the Mountaineers, that Schamyl at the present moment is the acknowledged 
head of all the inhabitants of the Caucasus, and that the Russians ate now restricted 
to act on the defensive. 

The Circassians gladly accept the supplies of ammunition, salt, ete., from Constan- 
tinople and the Western Powers; but any inference from this that they would weleome 
an alliance with the Turks and the Western Powers is quite erroneous: they by no 
means desire the vicinity of the latter, which they would regard as equally obnoxious 
and fatal to them with that of the Russians. Indeed they might probably in the 
efd agree even better with the Russians. Whether Schamyl himself would consent 
| to aco-operation with the Western Powers appears, from his character, very 
matical : he desires to rule, but undoubtedly not to be subject to the Sultan. 
one of the many emissaries sent to him through Circassia has really evgr reached him, 
is very doubtful: they have generally been taken prisoners, robbed, may 
by the Circassians. 

Baron Haxthausen’s compact volume on the tribes of the Caucasus his 
been creditably translated by Mr. J. E. Taylor. It forms, virtually, cf 
| plement to his preceding work on Transcaucasia. We commend it 
| notice for the special information it contains, varied by some ui 

passages of more doubtful value, but must caution the readér against 
| accepting its statements on all points connected with the political circum 





i 


successes of Golovin, Yermalof, Sass, Dolgoraki, and Neidhart:-— wm ba 


We 





of the German papers, undertook to dissipate our popular admiration of stances of the Caucasus. The historical review is as sound as most histo- 
Schamyl and his followers, whom he disparaged as bandits, ruthless and | rical views referring to unsettled dates and dubious eras. The geography, 
mean. But it is certain that the struggle in the Caucasus has assumed all | perhaps, is as near perfection as it pretends to be. Whenever it toue in 
the proportions of a national war. It appears to have been far more pure | the ground described by Kinnier in his political memoir, - on peo 
in its origin than the insurrection in China, and bears some resem- | eneral with his. The ethnological generalisations are only Me G e 
Dlanee to the revolt of the Indian aborigines of Mexico, Central America, |Jectural. Of the Caucasian languages little is known, either in oe 
and Peru, against the Spanish power. hamy! represents, in fact, a new England. Again, as to politics, Baron Haxthausen confesses to t 
Mohammedan reform, the second inspiration of the Faith on the Cancasian facilities possessed by him for separating authentic details from ramours 
hills. Elsewhere Mohammedism is inert, and has reached a low stage of that “require confirmation.’ : : the 
decay. In Daghistan, corrupted by time and change, it had dwindled into | The region of the Caucasus is one of the most importént on —_— 
alazy faith, when the Murids arose, preaching a religious war, referring to | and it is one of which the least is known. In Russia, probably, 

ancient prophecies,—against Gog and Magog,—awakening the people to | ledge exists, but is monopolised for political and ‘strategie purposes. 
consider the safety of their mountains, the force of unity, the righteousness ; 

of a crusade against Russia—chief, or best known, of the unbelieving TRANSLATIONS AND TRANSLATORS. , 
states. In the line of the preachers of this crusade, Schamyl is not the | Critique of Pure Reason. Translated from the German of Emanuel Kant by J. 
least conspicuous. Baron Haxthausen’s account of him, derived, he tells | Meiklejohn. (Bohn’s Philosophical Library.) Poets. 
us, from the most authentic sources, is interesting :— Specimens of the Choicest Lyrical Productions of the most Celebrated German 


Zenaee Gcheaajly. Allee Conk: Mociiads, seas: beun-im: the: village <fGhimry, in-the|  Wit® Biographical and Literary Notes Translated in Engi ae 
country of the Koissubulins, in 1797. In stature he is not tall, but of very noble aS: Cane ae. . told us that he never 
and handsome proportions. He is not by nature physically strong, but he has ac- | A ctercyMan (of the Charles Honeyman species) once “ to 

ired remarkable power and vigour by every kind of bodily exercise. His head, of set about preparing his sermons till Saturday evening, for he 
& beautiful and regular shape, his aquiline nose, small mouth, blue eyes, blond hair Providence.” 





| 





M.D. 





A similar kind of trust, we suppose, must be prevalent among 
and beard, and delicate white skin, seem to point rather to a Germanic than an Eastern | translators, for many of them are evidently relying on some power 
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Can teach all people to translate, 
Though out of languages in which 
They understand no part of speech— 

or resonance, perhaps, of the famous legend about those earl 
the Seventy who turned the Old Testament into Greek, which 
tells|how Ptolemy shut them up in separate cells to do their work, 
“e when they came to compare their renderings, there was perfect 
. { We are convinced, however, that the translators of the Sep- 
‘ant fad some understanding of their business to begin with, or this 
= watural aid would not have been given, for in the matter of translation, 
we have observed, that “God helps them who help themselves.” 
‘sew of the case, which we commend to all young ladies and some middle- 

gentlemen, who considera very imperfect acquaintance with their own 

and an anticipatory acquaintance with the foreign language, quite 

uipment for the office of translator. 
is perfeetly true that, though geniuses have often undertaken trans- 
translation does not often demand genius. The power required in 
mnslation varies with the power exhibited in the original work: very 
qualifications will suffice to enable a person to translate a book of 
qelinary travels, or a slight novel, while a work of reasoning or science can 
be adequately rendered only by means of what is at present exceptional 
ae and exceptional knowledge. Among books of this latter kind, 
| Gritique of Pure Reason is perhaps the very hardest nut—the peach- 


¥% 


a translator to crack so as to lay open the entire uninjured kernel 
, and we are glad at last to believe that a translator of adequate 
wwer has been employed upon it. For so faras we have examined the 
placed at the head of our article, it appears to us very different 
indeed from 


the many renderings of German metaphysical works, in which 
, having ventured into deep waters without learning to swim, 
weto the dictionary, «nd commends himself to Providence. Mr. Meikle- 
jion—so far, we must again observe, as we have examined it— 
ieee mastery of his author, and, for the first time, makes Kant’s 
Giikder reinen Vernunft accessible to English readers. 
seem odd that we should associate with this mighty book—this 
-gun ship—such a little painted pleasure-boat as Miss (or 
fis) Bart's miscellaneous collection of translations from German lyric 
poets. But we are concerning ourselves here simply with translation—not 
gall with Kant’s Philosophy or with German Lyrics considered in them- 
Wives, and these two volumes happen to be the specimens of translation 
resented to our notice. With regard to prose, we may very 
use Goldsmith’s critical recipe, and say that the translation would 
Wave been better if the translator had taken more pains; but of poetical 
‘we are often sure that no amount of pains would produce a satis- 
result. And so it is with Miss Burt’s Specimens of the German 
Poets. She ars to have the knowledge and the industry which many 
translators want, but she has not the poetic power which makes poetical 
translations endurable to those acquainted with the originals. Amongst 
‘others, however, who have no such acquaintance, Miss Burt’s translations 
‘em to have been in some demand, since they have reached a second 
tition. She has been bold enough to attempt a version of Goethe’s 
‘exquisite Zucignung (Dedication), and here is a specimen of her rendering. 
Goethe sings with divine feeling and music— 















Fiir andre wichst in mir das edle Gut, 

Ich kann und will das Pfund nicht mehr vergraben, 
Warum sucht’ ich den Weg so selmsuchtsyoll, 
Wenn ich ihn nicht den Briidern zeigen soll? 


‘Me Bort follows him much as a Jew’s harp would follow a piano— 


Entombed no longer shall my éalent be, 
That treasure I amass, shall other’s share ? 
To find the road—oh, why such zeal display, 
If I guide not my brethren on their way ? 


Aversion like this bears about the same relation to the origimal as the 
@rtaits in an illustrated newspaper bear to the living face of the distin- 
ee gatlemen they misrepresent ; and considering how often we hear 
Pmons-delivered on foreign poets by people who only know those poets at 
Sond hand, it becomes the reviewer's duty to insist again and again on the 
of poetic translations. 
. The Germans render our poetry better than we render theirs, for their 
language, as slow and unwieldy as their own post-horses in prose, becomes 
graceful and strong and flexible as an Arabian war-horse. Be- 
translation among them is more often undertaken by men of genius. 
Temember, for example, some translations of Burns, by Freiligrath, 
would have arrested us by their beauty if we had seen the poems, 
for the first time, in this language. It is true the Germans think a little 
too highly of their translations, and especially are under the illusion, en- 
Souraged by some silly English people, that Shakspeare according to 
Schlegel is better than Shakspeare himself—not simply better to a German 
‘being easier for him to understand, but absolutely better as poetry. A 
Very close and admirable rendering Schlegel’s assuredly is, and it is a high 
lure to track it in its faithful adherence to the original, just as it is to 
fine engraving of a favourite picture. Sometimes the German is 
# good as the English—the same music played on another but as good an 
strument, But more frequently the German is a feeble echo, and here 
Mid'there it breaks down in a supremely fine passage. An instance of this 
‘Otcurs in the famous speech of Lorenzo to Jessica. Shakspeare says— 


We 


Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 


‘Div Seitegel renders— 
Saufte Still und Nacht 


Sie werden Tasten siisser Harmonie. 


“ Soft) stillness and the night are the singer-board of sweet 
A still worse blunder is made by T_.ck (whose translation ‘is 
Schlegel’s) in the monologue of Macbeth. In the lines— 


That isto Say, 
n ” 


the rival of 











That but this blow 

Might be the be-all and the end-all ‘here— 

But here upon this bank and shoal of time, 

I'd jump the life to come— 
Tieckrenders, “ Upon this bank and shoal of time,” “ Auf dieser Schiiler- 
bank der Gegenwart,” that is, “On this school-bench of the present!” These 
are cases of gross inaccuracy arising from an imperfect understanding of the 
original. Here is an instance of feebleness. Coriolanus says— 

And like an eagle in the dovecote, 

Flutter’d the Volscians in Corioli. 


For the admirably descriptive word “ fluttered,” Schlegel gives “ schiug,” 
which simply means slew. Weak renderings of this kind are abundant. 

Such examples of translators’ fallibility in men like Schlegel and Tieck 
might well make less accomplished persons more backward in undertaking 
the translation of great poems, and by showing the difficulty of the trans- 
lator’s task, might make it an object of ambition to real ability. Though a 
good translator is infinitely below the man who produces good ori 
works, he is infinitely above the man who npeniness JSeeble original works. 
We had meant te say something of the moral qualities especially demanded 
in the translator—the patience, the rigid fidelity, and the sense of responsi- 
bility in interpreting another man’s mind. But we have gossiped'on this 
subject long enough. 





A BATCH OF BOOKS. 

Recollections of the Eventful Life of a Soldier. By the late Joseph Donaldson, Sergeant 
in the Ninety-Fourth Scots Brigade. 

A Collection of Papérs, Pamphlets, and Speeches on Reformatories, and the Various Views 
held on the Sulyect of Juvenile Crime and its Treatment. Edited by. Jelinger 
Symons, Esq. 

The Wild Tribes of London. By Watts Phillips. With Numerous Illustrations. 

Ward and Lock, 

Thought and Language: An Essay having in View the Revival, 
sive Establishment of Locke's Philosophy. By B. H. Smart. 

The Eventful Life of a Soldier is a reprint in one volume of three separate 
works published a good many years ago. In most respects the original 
text is preserved; where it is altered, it is only to supply the names.of per- 
sons and places which were left blank in the early clitions The narrative 
embraces a period of about twenty-one years, fifteen of which relate to the 
author’s boyhood, the remaining six to his career in the army. Joseph 
Donaldson was a Glasgow man, who, like young Norval, after having read 
of “ battles,” became disgusted with the commonplaces of life. ile a 
schoolboy, he ran away from home in company with another young insur- 
gent, and embarked on board a vessel for the West Indies. He returned 
safe and sound from this adventure, but presently he b to think it a 
very fine thing to put into practice the words addressed by the Vicar of 
Wakefield to his son, ‘‘ Go, my boy, and if you fall, though distant, exposed, 
and unwept by those who love you, the most precious. tears. are those with 
which Heaven bedews the unburied head of the soldier.” These immortal 
words by the man ‘“‘ who-wrote like an angel,” made a soldier of, Donaldson. 
He enlisted on the first opportunity, and embarked with hisregiment for 
Portugal. From this point may be dated the commencement of the simple 
and faithful descriptions of Peninsular warfare, which have since been so 
frequently cited. After the battle of Toulouse, in 1814, Donalson's regi- 
ment received the order to embark for Britain; and in the same year, during 
his stay in Ireland, he married the irresistible Mary M’Carthy of his 
“* Scenes and Sketches.” After many changes of fortune he became re- 
cruiting sergeant to the East India Company’s service, and employed his 
leisure in literary pursuits. He studied anatomy and medicine, and having 
procured his discharge by close application and rigid economy, he was 
enabled to take the degree of surgeon. But he never prospered in his 
adopted profession, and after many unsuccessful struggles, he died of pul- 
monary disease at the early age of thirty-seven. Mrs. Donaldson and her 
daughter are still livmg, and have no other resources to depend upon than 
the precarious profits of this collected edition, 

Mr. Jelinger Symons’s Collection of Papers is one calculated to be especially 
useful just now. It originated with a lecture read by Mr. Symons at a meeting 
of the Soeiety of Arts, but to that is added a number of letters and pai 
by Mr. M. D. Hill, Mr. Sydney Turner, Mr. Barwick Lloyd Baker, Mr. 
Robert Hall, Mr. Bengough, Miss Carpenter, and others, who are peeu- 
liarly versed on the subject of reformatory discipline for the young, The 
papers elucidate the actual state of the English, Dutch, Flemish, and French 
reformatories. The whole subject is now under active discussion; and 
there is every probability that the discussion will assume a yet more ani- 
mated and practical turn; and in this little volume, the reader who finds 
himself at a loss coming in at so late a stage will: here find a compact 
introduction to the subject, while those who are already info: will find 
in it a very good note of progress. 

The sketches contained in The Wild Tribes of London were written under 
the pressure of that se modern innovation, a “Mission.” We thought 
that “ missions” only belonged to women; but this being a young author's 
first book, he may be excused for sheltering under the feminine His 
‘« mission” too, if he persists.in having one, is not of the worst kind, for he 
proposes to force upon the public mind the necessity of educating the poor. 
‘This has been attempted before in many a serious speech and essay, and in 
many a practical suggestion. In the present instance we are invited to 
follow Mr. Phillips through a few of the worst districts inhabited by these 
strange and neglected tribes. A guide is hardly wanted, for quitting any 
of the deeent thoroughfares eyes or ears are certain to be assailed, and the 
extravagant inequalities in human conditions press forcibly uponus. The 
“ we hour of night,” the time when narrow courts a ~_ alleys 
give up their squalid population, is the moment chosen by our Cicerone, 
and we are successively introduced to the inmates of the “ Blue Dog” in 
the refined purlieus of Grays-inn lane, to Tower-hill, Ratcliffe-highway, St. 
Giles’s, Southwark, Clare-market, and then to the Ghetto of London, Potti 


coat-lane. The painful panorama enforces the old adage that one half the 
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world is ignorant of the way in which the other half lives; but we do not 
find any wonderful propositions for mending the evil. The giant will not 
die by the mere flinging of a stone, or by the contemplation of the monster. 
Perhaps Mr. Phillips leaves the remedy to established institutions or pro- 
fessed philanthropi idering that the author hired a “ professional” 

ide, his revelations are scanty. He has been accused of imitating Dickens 
in style, and he denies the aspersion ; but the denial is unnec , for we 
are not reminded in any way of the only book by Dickens with which our 
author’s could be coomiated, Oliver Twist. But the charge is intelligible. 
Mr. Phillips is what we call a conscious writer ; his sketches are slight and 
hurried; and, under an affectation of ‘a bright-eyed ease,” he disguises the 
sense of his own short-comings. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr, Smart came forward and announced that he 
had made a discovery something to the following effect :— 

No part of speech is. properly a word, but only the part of a word, a part com- 
pleted by what follows, or completing what precedes, yet in such a manner that it 
expresses no part of the thought which the word will express when completed: the 
meaning of this word will be one and indivisible, to assist in conveying which, each 
part resigns its separate meaning the moment it enters into union with the other parts 
in.order to form the word. For instanee, in saying Men-must-die, the whole expres- 
sion is the word that corresponds with the thought,—the parts, men, must, die, are 
parts of the word, but not parts of the attained meaning: each indeed has a meaning 
while separate, but the moment it joins the other part, it merges its separate meaning 
in the one meaning of the word it helps to form. 

‘* There is a certain pleasure in weeping,” is another sentence which may 
illustrate his meaning :-— 2 

Here, from the premises there and is, we receive the one meaning there-is : 
again, from the premises @ and certain-pleasure-in-weeping, we get the one meaning 
a i i ; but included in this syllogism are two sub-syllogisms, 
the first having for its premises certain and pleasure, which yield the one meaning 
certain-pleasure; and the second, in.and weeping, which yield the one meaning in- 
weeping. And, lastly, the premises There-is, and a-certain-pleasure-in-weeping, yield 
the one meaning of the whole sentence. 

Mr. Smart was quite prepared for any denial of the originality of his 
theory; as he expected, a denial did come from a critic in the Examiner; 
and he naively informs us that he has looked in vain for any one expressing 
his own opinions. Still he cannot help persuading himself that the critic’s 
objection arose from his inability to distinguish between two separate views 
of the nature of speech, and he warns the readers of Thought and Language 
to be on their guard against confusion of ideas. When Mr. Smart’s theory 
is paar ps Locke and Horne Tooke will be reconciled to themselves, and 
to each other ; for ae. both these philosophers saw the relation between 
thought and language, it has only been explained by Mr. Smart. The com- 
plaints urged by Mr. Smart against critics adverse to his views are ludicrous, 
almost childish ; he is as sensitive on the score of neglect as a young girl who 
fancies her lover looks another way. He complains that periodicals keep 
** a cautious silence.” He remarks of one that it has’stood between him and 
the public by “ designed and decided misre tation ;” and of another, 
that it charged him with a design “to the public by substituting 
himself for Aristotle.” But he does not ignore the fact that he has some- 
times been favourably noticed, even to the extent of having laudatory foot- 
notes about him in works of high reputation. It is always the fate of genius 
for a time to be misunderstood : “ the good that men do lives after them.” We 
wish the present volume could bring its author the renown he so eagerly 
covets. 





Che Arts. 


PAINTINGS AT CLIEFFDEN HOUSE. 
Tae Duchess of Surmertanp has adopted a method of artistic decoration 
for her mansion of Clieffden, near Maidenhead, in Berkshire, to which Mr. 
A. Hervieo has applied his pencil. Mr. Hzrvievu has endeavoured to in- 
troduce a style of decorating rooms with painting in such a manner as to 
combine architectural design with the use of picture, and to enlarge the 
effect of space, as well as give ornament to the rooms of our narrowly-con- 
structed houses. Money expended in works of decoration cannot, to speak 
commereially, be applied more economically than in this form ; since nothing 
more contributes to metamorphose the limited space which we allow our- 
selves in our homes than the creation of a new scene on every side, and 
above. For Mr. Hervieu not only takes the walls into account, he de- 
corates the ceiling; and it is ceilings which he has been commissioned to 
execute at Clieffden. One is in the Duchess’s dressing-room. It represents 
a sky, in which the night departs at one end, while the dawn takes pos- 
session of the other; Cupids half-hidden amongst the clouds give life to 
the upward view. The other ceiling, however, is a still more pertinent 
specimen of the style. It is over the chief staircase, and it gives a circular 
opening in the roof, with a parapet through which the sky is seen. Alle- 
gorical figures, representing the Four Seasons, are portraits of four of the 
Dachess’s children— Lady Braxtyre, the Duchess of Arcrzx, and the 
Countess of Kirparx impersonating the Spring, Summer, and Autumn ; the 
Marquis of Srarrorp, before his time, personifying Winter. By means of 
the architectural portion the painting is connected with the substantial 
building itself; and thus the aerial part has the effect to the eye of adding 
& positive increase to space. Some of the greatest men in art have lent 
their pencils to scene-painting ; here the decorator brings his accomplish- 





ments to supply a want which in this country we peculiarly feel. The | 











Duchess of SurmeR.axp has shown discrimination in adding the j 
of this style to the other decorations which are giving completeness to 
birthday gift of the Duke—for such was Clieffden Hall. a 





Nrrocris, notwithstanding the partial failure of the first night, holds 
and may perhaps in the end present the unusual but not unparalleled 

of a piece slowly struggling into popularity, and gaining, by dogged rep 
tion, what it failed to seize at the first dash. Its history, however, present 
rather a curious instance of uneasy hesitation and staggering. The play 
rehearsed (as our readers have been already informed) in its totality ; on th 


first public night, a considerable portion was omitted, for spectacilar 
though the omission rendered the story obscure ; two nights later, rrp 
cised part was restored, and the piece seemed to gain in popularity’ - 
now, Mr. E. T. Smira announces that this same portion is: agaj 
out, and that the play is reduced to three acts and the ‘tableau, 
The Drory Lang manager writes to the Times to publish this notification, 
and to remonstrate with “ the Thunderer’s” critic on his want of fai to 
the drama, though the said critic admitted the splendour and uni of 
the scenery, processions, &c, ‘This acknowledgment of 
nificence is in fact all that can be said for Nitocris. Whether 
in three acts, or in seven—-whether Mr. Fitzpatx’s poetry be given 
or in a mutilated form—the drama, as a drama, is tedious and worth 
melodrama without the usual motion and excitement, and witha 
attempt to be ideal and Shakspearean in language. It can only bereg 
as a vehicle for spectacle ; and the spectacle, it must be i is gore 
novel, and striking. A vast elaboration of details is so massed and arranged’ 
as to give an effect of great solidity and grandeur ; and we have a series ¢ 
tableaux presenting to us the regal, priestly, and military life of the early 
Egyptians, as exhibited in their stupendous architecture, their grotesque. 
sculptures, their monstrous idols, their brilliant pageantries, the barbaric 
the 












pomp of their many-coloured costumes, their semi-religious 
women, with abrupt, angular, and weird movements, seem to have started to 
life from the tombs of Thebes, and to be expressing some obscure anddusky 
meaning—their fantastic banquets, and their interminable ons. Mr. 
Sirs has done himself no good by his preliminary puffs and nee 
to Heropotus ; and whoever goes to see Nitocris as a drama will be disap.’ 
pointed, But regard it as a series of dioramas, with mechanical cont 
and dumb show, and it is worth seeing ; and this is the only effect it leaves 
on the mind. We have been led into these further remarks by Mr, Surra’s. 
appeal to the Times and by the modification which the piece has undergone 
since last week. - 
We observe, by the way, that a burlesque of Nitocris is advertised at the 
Srranp for next Monday. ae 





Wur doesn’t Parliament interfere? Here is a horrible thing going to 
happen, and there is no law to prevent it. The London public ison the 
eve of being robbed, and can’t help itself in the matter. We are about to 
have our pleasure curtailed, and no Sunday Hyde Park can 
avert the injury. We are threatened with a grievous thing; and even a 
leading article in the Zimes wouldn’t mend the case. To come to the 
—Miss Wooxear is about to be married, and to leave the stage! We can 
of course have no objection to her going to church with orange blossoms 
and bridesmaids, nor to her choice falling on Mr. ALFrep Mauuony but-we 
can scarcely forbear grumbling a little at her retiring for ever from the 
public sight. We cannot afford to lose her. She is one of those actresses 
who infuse into the lifeless routine of the stage the vitality of individual 
feeling, the throbbings of veritable sensitiveness and emotion. She has 
humour of that rich, bright, and airy nature which proceeds from the powe 
to represent the contrary feeling; pathos of that intense, delicate, amd wir 
exaggerated kind which, whether in writing or in acting, is alone found in 
connexion with susceptibility to the genial and the happy. ‘She iss trwe. 
actress, and something more than an actress. We have many pretty dolls. 
on the stage, sufficiently well versed in the grammar of their preteen 
few rising actresses of promise. We repeat, we cannot afford to lose M ; 
Wootcar. We presume she will have a farewell night ; on which rye 
we recommend that the audience pelt her, not with bouquets, but with pel 
tions, or, if with flowers, that they should first take a few lessons in the 
Oriental language of buds and blossoms, and so arrange their floral 
as to form the words “ Go not yet.” 





= 


Covent Garpey.—It is stated that Mr. Anpersox, “ the Wizard of 
North,” has become the lessee of this house during the inter-operatio 
season, and that at Christmas he will produce a spectacle and mage 
mime which are to exhibit the talents of the best performers all 

mechanical resources of the theatre. 





” 
MR. DICKENS’S READING OF THE “CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Tue South Eastern Gazette states:— 

‘Mr. Dickens read his ‘Christmas Carol’ to six hundred persons at Folkestone. 
The spacious building, which is capable of holding six hundred and fifty person al 
sented a most animated scene; it was gaily oo — omens = 
nations. A t number of the nobility and gentry, and visi 
Hotel, were Soanehit. We also observed Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Leach, fay tran lite- 
rary celebrities, as well as Mrs. Dickens and her family. Mr. Dickens, in rat 
drew forth much merriment and applause; his voice was clear, but te ia 
together it was a great treat, and such an assemblage has never before 
Folkestone at any Lecture or reading. The arrangements by the Lecture —- pie 
for the convenience of the public were excellent, and no member was refused 
sented his season ticket.” 
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ion eat AND DEATHS. CORN MARKET. (THEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC, 
BIRTHS Mark-lane, witha Be Brenig, Ot age om ty 19, 1855. Lessee, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
the 15, at St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife of | THERE have been but rate arrivals of all kinds of OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
‘ ‘Alves, H.E.1.C.S.: a daughter. Grain during the week. Enslish Wheat is 2s. and Foreign Monday, Tuesday, and W 4 
15. at Hailey, near Ware, Herts, the wife | 18 dearer than they were last week. Prices on the coast ednesday, 
Gass, Beq.: adaughter. are now too high for the French markets. Barley is in PLOT AND ae 
MARRIAGES. rather better demand. Oats are held firmly, and thereis no Pp noes ae ae r.. mg ey Robson, G. Vining, 
STER.— October 18, at Sutton, Surrey, rene aig mg on lap and Peas remain without Afte pp fon we 
jate of the H.B.1.0.8., to Jane Lan- of cargoes off the coast sass ‘Mewing? sat’ test of Staeay Doe te " CATOHING & MERMAID. 
of the late F. C. Chappell, Esq., Stock which had arrived previously had sailed to their of ul. x Mr. F. Robson. 


destination. Galatz Maize on passage has been sold at 438.| J conclude wi! 


—October 16, at Broxbourne, Herts, 
Sao late Commander ST. Australian, to | °° #88 64. and is now held for 44s.; Tbrail 42s. to 43s. m \ BLIGHTED BEING. 












































































, October 19. 


unr Price, Stratton-street, | CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 


manufacturer—FRANcIS Rontnson, Mas- 


cael pgp habeas oe — AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. R. KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL 
y-road, draper—WILLIAM BALL an ob a < a re J highly- 
ane, Secomenire, Lp = - we BXTRACTY Fae LOREESEORU ENTS LETTERS, resting Mately representing very Mo the on 
. © =: “ 7 
and Ropert Hannan, Park-lane, tailors— “~~ were much pleased with the — of No. 9 case. wo mg Me me patie noes M4 
Chester, draper and hosier. The ia &c., we found first-rate."—Melbourne, South tures, varying orery day in the week, are delivered by 
SEQUESTRATIONS. — Axprew Mvrnrr, | Australia Dr. SEXTON, at 12, 2, 4, and half-past 7. Admission, 1s.— 
tattle dealer and flesher—Patnic MATTuEws, “I beg to enclose you a Post-office order for 11. 5s. 6d. for} 4, COV. ENTRY-STREET, LEICESTER-SQUARE. ? 


at Two o’clock; doorsopen at Half-past One. 

















" 
ti 
ats daughter of the late Robert Robinson, Esq., Characters by M F. Robson, Leslie, H. Cooper, 
ras erts. BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. Danvers, and Miss eran, 
he DEATHS. (CLosine@ Prices.) Thursday, Friday, and Sat rday 
an 4, at Constantinople, after a brief | ~~~ OBLIGE ENSON. 
ng, illness, Fape Geptine Archer Berton, | Sat. |Mon. | Tues.) | Wed. | Thur. Frid. wi iy WATERS RUN DEEP. 
the nce rcher Burton, Esq., 0 ; | 
~4 Pieewerth, Hants, late Captain in the 6th ped weeny ~s: me | | a | | a0 | 209 -— ke ew by Le a A. Wigan, G. Vining, Bmery 
nd Major in the Turkish Contingent, and 3 per Cent. Con ‘An.| 88} | 87h | 87. | ait | a To scushene Gith Maskell. 
ck rmaster-General to the Cavalry Division | @onsojs for Account! s ot | gt | see | } a! & OCA ATCHING A ME I 
\. 3} per Cent. An. ...| | : : te MAID. 
/— October 9, at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea,4 we Aad agents vases I fea = stchd 
~ Marochetti, youngest son of Baron Marochetti, iy att coal bens posed barf “ti sé] ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE— 
7 Luda Stock.) So cee PIED} gos” gee" Po... 2) THIS EVENING rival the ose during the 
ditto Bonds, Zi000 | L dasede Bd Qaai * | ‘par eek. wded con! w rank an 
ot ~Fnow THE SOON, @ GAZETTE. Ditto, under £1000 | "S| “sg |S) | "5. | of London. | Spe GRAND BLEUGINIAN SFOs the 
Tuesd: an i 
2 ANNULLED.-Groucn Weusm {Hivy- 2 2) 8 |. 3 | & | 28 | Great Wisard of the North, in Twelve Acte, with ever 
ary oe Dent, Newcastle - street 2 L : 3 : u pore Ew te ~ gpa, continuous a 
oto rohant—WintiamM BAGLEY, Fulham-fields, FOREIGN FUNDS. 
~*~ oe Wall market gardener — Henry Wrient, | (Last OrrIcIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING a ny nh inp betwee ae ery 
Limehouse, miller-—WiILtiam Lone, Ox- 1x98 HURSDAY EVENING.) pee th te oben really = pe 
; laceman — JAMES CHOAT, Bishopsgate-street | Brazilian Bonds ......... 99} | Russian Bonds, 5 per the company : a Melodrama replete with startl poottions 
or — WILLIAM Drxy, eng fn te on Neer Buenos Ayres6per Onts. 54 Cente ADB sscincicdnia. ox dona aes a Magnifi t 
; e _ ee ~ ee oe Chilian 6 per Cents....... 100 | Russian 44 per Cents... ... 2000 of the public every night to appear as auxiliaries ; = 
t OODBURN Mason, Brighton, printseller ey sapee | Spanish Gee oa tee 7” be: ond the eta ya 
My EY, Old-st., St. Luke's, builder—RicHaRp Mexican 3 ny te 205 | er Cou a #4 4 7 Ly ty. 
hampton, warehouseman—HENRY CLARKE, | Mexican ner Ct. for | voreeeiin ak nariionie: Doors open each Bve: at Half-past Seven; com- 
ly Salop, seedsman— WALTER Bick, Gloces- | — ‘Kee. Oct é.. _— 19 Beleian ast Pe nts. mence at : Wight.—Private xes, 1. lls. 6d. and W. Is.; 
ue Moses Hixspie Burrows and GREVILE | portuguese 4 per Cents. mat Dutch 44 at = to be obtained at the Box-office, or at the pri Li- 
= fakefield, worsted spinners. P vias. bape per Vents, utch 24 per Cents. braries. Stalls, os Dress a a. Upper Boxes, -3.; 
ri UESTRATIONS.— J. and ©. Roprinsox ‘ortuguese 5p. Cents. ... | Dutch4 per Cent Certif. 934 | Pit, 1s.; Gallery. The Box-office daily from 11 
he here, woollen merchants, till’5, under the ‘Greotion of Mr. Chatterton, A Grend 
to FITCH & SON’S Fashionable M Morning Performance on Sat 
ty 
r. 
ce 
a 
I 
es 
's 
ue 
1e 








general merchant. bacon ;.the quality is very excellent, and quite to my taste.” 
— “T like the cheese much, and I have no doubt the bacon : : 
will prove as good as in former times.” LOVERS of FISH.—190 Goonies iT. TAB 
=~ nmmercia! Affairs. “ The bacon you sent me is excellent; I shall recommend | Pvese HHT ESTREMED 1 Dani bies a and Voie é 
it to friends.” ; : : a = FOOD forwarded t 
“ T never tasted such bacon in my life; it was delicious.” direct tage stamps or P.O.0. (pref 
- WUT MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, “The Rev. begs to enclose Fitch and Son 11. 1s. 10d. ection, County, and nearest station. war laa iy 
for bacon received this morning,and found very niceindeed.” 8, Jun., Curer, Great Yarmou 
i Friday Evening, October 19, 1855. “Iam obliged by your attenfion to the smail order, and oo: is the third season Mr. Lettis re nepates us with 

















































England, with the view of trying to check the | for t} c i Yarmout ae 
¥ bullion tothe Continent, have raised the po Denas for sellent article supplied. oe Bnasnows, House 8 towasd Blenhetas Pleo. “Stoker rf 
reent. on bills of short date, and 7 per cent. | pitch and Son will be gratified by showing the originals | 1854- ° 
date ; and it is understood that extraor- ¢ th > hove; and a multitude of hy aho of the like | “Mr. A 
Y cau ‘adopted in ascertaining the reality of the | ° ~o lication. import, Blesters, 3 Sc" 5-7 soon as you — out your 6 
ithe destination of bullion. There was a report | “P°" PI had Tast year pad b¢ hee sanwely a wal. 7 
, wen the City, during the earlier part of the week, This celebrated bacon is sold by the side and half-side at pe an great satisfaction. +A. F. CouRRovx, 
iat the “Bank” had submitted to the Government the | 94. per Tb; the middle piece of 12lbs, at 10d. per Ib.; sador’s pawickes! James’s Palace.” 
prety of repealing “ Pecl’s Act,” by an order in Council, and other separate pieces. ee saws 
smaller notes—1/. and 2. notes. Bacon, hams, tongues, German sausages, cheese, butter, DR. DE JONGH’ S$ 











ds, of course, have felt the effects of the Bank | &c., securel packed for travelling, and delivered free of 
and have declined during the week fully 1 per | charge, at all the London Termini. LIGHT BROWN CoD LIVER OIL. 
advantages gained at Kinburnorat Bupatoria,| ist of prices free. See also daily papers, Post-office 
goun Heights will, with the hourly looked-for | Orders to be made payable at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Pre- TESTIMONIAL FROM 
ge amount of specie from Australia, probably payment is requested where a reference is not sent with 
eee upwards. And — the satis- | the order for goods. DR. LETHEBY, 
Dn ” winter is coming on, and active cam- 
it cease; then comes in diplomacy, y, and we may FITCH AND SON, Protest sh Chemist ant Toslecis in the Medical College 
congress assembled—let us not hope at Vienna, Provision Merchants and Importers, tion of coien Medic ii  Onenad eke tetiien of 


or Brussels. 7 » 
No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. London, &e., &¢., &e. 
‘ines the alarmists has arisen from the ’ » “ ? 
Several screw frigates liave been ordered to the Established 1784. I have frequently had occasion to analyse the Cod Liver 
tes and West Indian station; - — which i prepa d “ your oy coeeelichment. i ae that variety 
have been assigned for this movement, w sith no | ADNAM?’ 7 for Medicinal ‘use offoden 
atic from Official sources, we may find ourselves—so N 8 wae Frgate andi ¥ De E YONGH bye gt oy ro vias with She SREP Shae 


at war with the United States before the a 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, In all cases I have found it Loman + same set of 


ei m Stocks there has been no great movement. : P properties, among which the presence of compounds 
‘per Cent. are very flat indeed also, the Now | | And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. | and of jodine in a state of organic combination are the 











Seo. FPRaEaSse See aoe*tr rw se oa o 
















































Gent. is nearly 4 per cent. discount. T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI-| most remarkable; in fact, the Oil corresponds in all its 
yRalway Shares. are likewise very dull. Foreign LIES.—The important object so desirable to be ob- peg mere with that named ‘ Huile brune,’ and deoort 
tule lower. Great Western of Canada alone | tained has at length been secured to the Public by J. and the best variety in the masterly treatise we 
their character; Mining Shares a dead letter; a | J.C. ADNAM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- JONGH, 
: in United Mexicans ee = very dull. tion, have succeeded by pau Improved Process in pro- “IT IS, I BELIEVE, UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED 
Tats hod our o'clock, 86, 87; Turkish Six per | ducing preparations of the purest and finest qualityever | pyar THIs DESCRIPTION OF OIL HAS GREAT THERAPEU- 
he Qua, urkish Four per ¢ Cents., 3}, 8 discount. manufactured from the Oat and Barley, TICAL POWER; AND, FROM MY INVESTIGATIONS, I HAVE 
= The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure} no pousT OF ITS BEING A PURE AND UNADULTERA 
ic tg ‘a: a ek yg ake J 12 24 as can be manatactured, = : will be found to wodace 8) serie , seat 
0- EK , 5 light and nourishing or Infants and the Ag 7 : 
he 121; ae: 5 ee OO Deteos b A report having been circulated that preparations of so “College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1855.” 
; ware Souther and Western of Ireland, white a character could not be produced from Groats and BE ELUEES p-hah 
Lancashire and Yorkehive'i4 4 ye ph yer Barley alone, the Patentees have had recourse to the highest a ONLY | bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
$1, 914; London and we 94,96; London and | =< yy a an —_— to establish the fact, a copy of as iy MHAREORD, snd CO. 1), STRA AND Looe 
estern, 82, 83; Midlan 53, 634 ;' Manchester, | Which 1s su joined: Be. de Jongh’s sole Consignee: and by most res 
and nd Lincolnshire, : sa A Berw icks, 88, ty 69; | Chemical iplagesteny, Sor) Hospital, | Chemists in town and onantey.ii ales ~ 
eh isles Staffordshire, 73,73 d outh Devon. ebruary 19, 1855. Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20. ounces), 48. 9d.; 
Bwerp and Hutiordamn: i: 7 outa an Ba: | are submitted te mieroscopical and chemical exam | Quarts ounces) ts- IMPERIAL MEASURE 
ne. rm of freee a, 35 i, eet pie. So 213; | have forwarded to me, and I to inform you that I find é 
re- S@inbGontea) Reel Rn ae ade —— lin them only those principles which are found in good Barley. HeeuLowar’ S. OINTMENT AND PILLS 
all 28 2a: Luxembourg: 4, ‘3: aden 19}, 20; | There is no mineral or ot ST ballets te abana ; and, from the sien RFUL REMEDIES FOR BAD }-368— 
* . mr 4 ee yoo 43, aS; Sabre | result of eee 1 believe them to 7 genuine, and | Thomas Cooper, resi pare Ne Yang ye Boe afflicted for 
te m Prias, 4, f; Tmperial Brazil, 2, to LC - pany a ge Vico. assigned by the late Dr. | years with an inveterate every re 
Jolin del Rey, 27, 29; Clarendon | Pereira to this description o benefit him, both by she's advice of peivate trienee 3 
3 a +H om 65, 69; ice by Liberty igned) A.S. TAYLOR. | medical assistance, but without avail. At length he tried 
i poss 6a ft, Australasian’ Bank, 84 88,| ‘Messrs. J. and J.C. addin and Co.” Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, by the use of which his lag 
at and Australian Chartered Bank, 18%, 19}; City Caution. ae prevent errors, the Fable oe reqhented poe ney Sm yy angen Reg me rae AB 
ion Bank, 50, 52; Union of Australia, | to observe that eac a. a the Signature 0} 
. zt Gatporation, 40, 42; Australian Agrical- | ParsenTEEs, J. and J. 0. ADN health. | Mr. sgehnston, Chemist of Tranmere, can verify 
a Land, 140, 145; Canada 6 per cent.| To be obtained Wholesale 1 at ‘the Manufactory, Maiden- 
Soi bx teary Palace, 2, 2}; North British Aus- | lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and/ _ Sold by all yon Vendors throughout the World; at 
Seottigh “Arast Oriental Gas, i, 1}; Peel Rivers, 2}, 24; | Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Families | ProrEsson HoLLOWAY’s Establishments, 244, bes — 
%; United ralian Investment, 4,%; South Australian, 34, | at 2s., 5s., and 10s. eack, of all respectable Grocers, Drug-| don, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A n- 
n, 4}, 4¢; Wallers, 7, ¢. gists, &c., ‘in Town and Country. stantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods. i Malta 











ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
Buyers of the above are. before pee oe 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. SHOW- MS, 


eeman-ctrech, ond are 
t in the world, and contain such an assortment of 
- IRONS, and 


FENDERS, STO 

GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cannot be 

elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of , or 
\ Stoves, with bronzed 


exquisiteness of w 

- 14s. to 51. 10s. ; ditto, 
and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 
. 128. ; with s, from 
7s. to3l.; . 158. to 61.; ditto with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s.to7l.7s,; Fire-irons from 
1s. 9d. the set to 42.48. Sylvester and all other Patent 


Stoves, with radiating All which he is 
enabled to sell at these — 


- eee aia the Segneey and extent of his purchases; 
an 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively 


for cash. 


PALIER MACHE AND IRON TEA- 
TRAYS. An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters 


a unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or P 


THE LEADER. 








CONGREGATION in a small County Town 
is in_ want of a Minister of Unsectarian Spirit and 
Freedom of Thought. 


Address to B. W. C., care of Mr. Matthews, U 
Thames-street. ae 





RIVATE EDUCATION IN PARIS.— 
Professor SAUVALLE, Rue des Pestes, 44, near the 
Pantheon, receives a select number of young a as 
pupils. They are treated.asmembers of the Family. The 
course of Instruction includes ancient and modern Litera- 
ture, and the Sciences. Particular attention is given to the 
French language. 

For particulars,apply (by letter) to Mr. E. P., 29, Arundel- 
street, Straud; and for personal reference, to Mr. W. Eaton, 
16, Prince’s-gate, Hyde Park, London, or to Mr. Holt, 55, 
Charing-cross. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


TheCourt of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, at ADELAIDE, at 








novel -_ : ; 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays, eins with the cesteal ian Colonies generally, con- 
0, oe om pue ee SS ae ducted through the Bank’s Agents. 
Convex yey wali from 73,64. apply at the Company’s Caen, He oes Prgsowerk 
man Gothic ters, cake bread baskets, ndon. y » Manager. 
equally low. London, October, 1855. 
AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS.— 

The increased and i use of gas in private HE AIRE and CALDER GLASS BOTTLE 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from COMPANY. Limited. (Provisionally Registered.) 
the various manufacturers all that is new and : : 

Brackets, Pendants, and ers, adapted to offices, Capital, 80,000/., im 8000 Shares of 10/, each. 

, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some de-| The above Company is forming under the recent law for 
signed 5 nie jim; these are ON SHOW over his | Limiting the Liability of Shareholders in Joint-Stock Com- 
SIXTEEN LARGE ROOMS, and t, novelty, ies, and also from the materials and established trade of 
variety, oat puniyict tanto, an uneaualied : ~~ = the private company, known by the same title, and esta- 
are n in 1837. 
those whieh have tended to make his 


Esta- 
blish: i i ‘ 
(tun - woo. 

AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.— 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites attention to his 
py tty of LAMPS. It embraces the Modérateur 


(the nm specimens of which have been carefu! 
culled), Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer’s Magnum, an 
other iamps candles; and eom an assortment 


as to extent, price, or pattern, is 
sro dontiea An Bid." and 10d. per Ib. 
Patent Camphine, 3s. 10d. per gallon. 

ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES 


in every material, in great variety, and of the newest 
and most Techerché terns. Tin Dish Cov. 6s. 


For further information, Prospectuses, and Forms of Ap- 

ication for Shares, apply to the Solicitors, T. Sykes, Esq., 

astleford; Lofty, Potter, and Son, King-street, Cheapside, 
London; or the Registered Provisional moter, E. Breffit, 
Esq., Castleford, and 61, King William-street, London. 


212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND 

FIRE-RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and 
vapourising), with all the improvements, under their 
Quadruple Patents of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their 
Gunpowder-proof Solid Lock and Door (without which no 
Safe is secure). 

THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 

EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHC!NTX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, 

LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 





| Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
XK; | 474, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by post. 





sf patterns, ; 
Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 76s. 6d. to 
110s. 6d, the set ; Sheffield plated, 102. to 162. 10s. the set ; 
Block Tin Hot Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 
30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to77s.; Electro plated on Nickel, 





full size, 114, 11s. 
— 


The alterations and additions to these very ive 
premises ( by far the in Europe), which have 
occupied the whole year, are now nearly completed oe 
are of sucha character that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES | 
is now devoted to the dis) lay of the most magnificent stock 
of GENERAL HOUSE fi NMONGERY (including Cut- | 
lery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Japanned Wares, [ron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), arranged in Sixteen Large | 
Show Rooms, so as to afford to parties furnishing facilities 
in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. | 
Catalogues, with engravings,sent (per post) free. | 
39, OXFORD-STREET; 1, 14, 2, and 3, NEWMAN- | 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE. 
Established a.p. 1820. 
GO= THOUSAND BEDSTEADS TO 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEALand SON have just erected 
extensive Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of 
One Thousand Bedsteads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty 
of which are fixed for inspection, comprising every variet; 
of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz and Furni- 
tures, complete. Their new warerooms also 
assortment of BEDROOM FURNITURE, w 
every requisi he plainest J 








soundest and best manufacture. H 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, AND 
PRICED LIST OF BEDDING, sent free by Post.—HEAL 
and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST 
ARTICLES 
A T DEANE’S Ironmongery and Furnishing 
Warehouses. Established a.p.1700. A Priced FPur- 
nishing List, free by post. 


DEANE, DRAY,and CO. (Openingto the Monument), 
London-bridge. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided,a soft Bandage being worn round 
the body, while the uisite resisting pone is supplied b; 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected,and may be 
worn duringsleep. A ryt oe cireular a be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forw by " 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITH, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VELNS,and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are poveus eas 
in texture, and inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Pricefrom7s,.6d.tolés, Postage,6d} 





| post free, 6 stamps extra. 


IGHT, CHEAP, and DURABLE ROOF- 
ING.—CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOF. 

ING FELT is perfectly impervious to rain, snow, and frost, 
and has been tested by a lomp and extensive experience in 
all climates. Saves half the timber required for slates. Can 
be laid on with great facility by farm servants or unpractised 
Price one as per square foot. Croggon’s 

ent Non-conducting Felt for covering steam-boilers and 


| pipes, saves twenty-five per cent. of fuel. 


Samples and testimonials sent by post, on application to 
Croggon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, Tandon, who also supply 
ship-sheathing felt and inodorous felt, for damp walls, and 
lining iron houses, and roofs generally, to equalise the tem- 
perature. 


ISAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 
RICH’S Cigar, Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 





| 1780), removed to 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho- 


square.—Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d.; 
None are genuine, unless signed 
“ H. N. Goodrich.” 





A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 

52, FLEET STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 


{ semble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the 


originals by thre closest observer ; they will uever change 
colour or decay, and will be found superior fo any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction 
of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- 
serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound 
and useful in mastication. 





In the High Court of Chancery. 


RIESEMAR.—On the 29th of May, 1855, an 
ey was granted by the High Court of Chan- 

cery, and on the 11th of June following was made perpetual, 
against Joseph Franklin and others to restrain them, under 
a penalty of 1000/., from imitating this medicine, which is 
—— by Royal Letters Patent of England, and secured 
y the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, and the 


Imperial College of Medicine, Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is | by which a high rate of Interest may 


a remedy for Relaxation, Spermatorrhoea, and Exhaustion | 
of the System, whether arising from accident or climate. | 
Triesemar, No. 2, be apes 
days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces of those 
disorders which capivi and cubebs have so long been thought 
an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast portion 
of the population. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great Conti- 
nental remedy for that class of disorders which unfortu- | 
nately the English physician treats with mercury, to the 
inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
which all the sarsaparilla in the world cannot remove. 
Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell 
and of all nauseating qualities. They may lie on the toilet- | 
table without their use being suspected.—Sold in tin eases | 
at lis. each; free by post, 2s. extra; divided into separate | 
doses, as administered by Velpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c. 
To be had wholesale and retail in London of Johnson, 68, 
Cornhill; Hannay and Co., 68, Oxford-street ; and Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street; J. H. Powell, 15, Westmorland-street, 
Dublin ; Kaimes and Co., Leith-walk, Edinburgh; and D. 
C. Campbell, Argyle-street, Glasgow 











in the short space of three | Head Office in London; and may also be 









Established 183}. 


Amount paid the 3 


was upwards of 
This affords the stro: evid in 
sperity of this Institutions and of ihe — 
‘amilies of Deceased Members. 
For Prospectuses, and all Information, 









apply to 


126, Bishopsgate-street, a COOK, Agent, 





T. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMP 
118, PALL-MALL, LONDON, ANY, 
Capital, 100,0007., in Shares } 
pi n . — w each, Deposit, 11. per 
On which Interest, h ‘ 
¢ univ of Dividend, bs eee Uy the Degdeh games 


ment.) 


Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL Bee eee. 


square, Notting-hill, ” 
Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq, ; 


POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDIS: 
Aunuities and Endowments for families, 


oper on the mows fences wie Seema ad 

miums able yearly f-year » OF quarterly, 

No charge for meester fees or — 4 
Loans granted for long or short payable by 


mouthly, quarterly, or half-yearly insta 
Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807; Empowered by Act of B 
Geo. LIL., and regulated by deed Enrolled he 
of Chancery. 7 . - Const 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars,Londou, 
JOSHUA LOOK WOOD, B Chairman. 
WILLIAM WYBROW, Esq., Dep 


Charles Bischoff, 5 Chas. Thos. Holeombe, 
Thomas Boddi: omy Esq. | Richard Harman Ly 
Nathaniet Gould, i | Ralph Obes, 

Na 1e ‘0 . 

Robert A. Gray, Bsqe Thos. G. Seutontieg 


Auditors—THomas Algae, we. WILLI4m H. Surrg, 
un., Esq. 
Medical Officers—JaMES SANER, +» MD., Tottentam 
o joon 5 Was, Cook, Esq., M.D., 30, Trinity Square Too 
Lil. 
Actuary and Secretary—CHARLES JBLLICOR, Esq. 


The Assets of this Company Exceed Three 
Quarters of a Million Sterling, 
THE ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS—One Hundred and 
Thirty Pive Thousand Pounds, 
THE NUMBER OF EXISTING POLICIES 1s—Upwards of 
Pour Thousand. 
THE TOTAL AMOUNT ASSURED—Exceeds Two Million 
Eight Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

AT THE DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1852,—About One 
Hundred and Twenty Thousand Poundswas 
added to the Sums Assured, under Parti- 
cipating Policies. y 


The Division is Quinquennial, 
AND THE WHOLE SURPLUS (LESS 20 PER CENT. ONLY) 18 
DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


The Premiums required by this Company, althoughmode- 
rate, entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial 


extra charge, to reside in any country— 4 
ty men (i 
being seafaring persons by profession) between 


surplus. 
» li itted, in time of without 
The lives assured are permitted, in ust 4 
California exeepted)—north of 33 degrees north 
south of 33 degrees south latitude; or to pass 
3 deci 
lying in the same hemisphere—distant more than 
from the Equator, without extra charge. 


Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the and 
assignments can Be effected on forms supplied by 
pany. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state ene} 
Prospectuses and Forms, may be ~ or will be sent, 
free on application at the Ottice, or to any of the Company's 


Agents, 





BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


No.3, PALL MAut East, LONDON: 
Established A.D. 1844. 


ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
are requested to examine the Plan al . i with 
perfect Security. 


The Interest _is payable in JANUARY and JuLy, # fe 
various Brauches, or through Country Bankers. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
on application. 
90,000 NERVOUS MIND AND HEAD 
SUFFERERS, from Noblemen to 4 
tried all advertised and other remedies without a cure 
during eighteen years, been obliged to apply to » 


Willis Mosely, 18, Bloomsbury - street, 

London, and 50 are not known to be uncured. ed tr ils 
eure only to be paid for, and a relapse preven! to 
Novel Observations, a pamphlet on nervouseslr - 

any address if one stamp is sent; or, for 36 

on the Only Means of Curing Nervous or 

“the best book on nervousness in our language 
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Immediately. 


OF SPAIN. 


“mir. PRESCOTT’S NEW WORK. 


PRIORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP IL 


By WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, 


Aclv Publications. / 


yEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “FESTUS.” 
In 1 volume, post 8vo, price 5s., 


THE MYSTIC, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 


In 1 vol., post 8vo, price 7s., 





ae Author of “ The Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 
3 “ Yondon: RicuarD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to 
¥ whey : 

“MISS SINCLAIR'S NEW NOVEL. 


Early next week, in3 vels., 


CROSS PURPOSE 
By CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 

Author of “ Beatrice.” 

Jondon : RIcHARD BenTLey, New Burlington-street. 


oS 2 


[This day. 


PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE 


WRITINCS OF THOMAS CARLYLE: 
Biith a Biographical (Memoir. 


BY THOMAS BALLANTYNE. 





[This day. 


PIEDMONT, PAST AND PRESENT. 





{a3 vols. crown 8vo, with Map and Tables, price 24s. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF PIEDMONT, 
from the Earliest Times to September, 1865 

By ANTONIO GALLENGA, 


Member of the Sardinian Parliament, &c. 


In One Volume, post 8vo, price 12s., 





[This day. 


The Second and Cheaper Edition of the 
: LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY OF 


In 1 vol., post 8vo, price 5s., 


THE TRIBES OF THE 
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WITH 


Number LL. of 


ATIONAL 


CONTENTS: 


HisIadours and Discoveries in Art and Science. 
By HENRY MORLEY. 


CAUCASUS; 


AN ACCOUNT OF SCHAMYL AND THE MURIDS. 

By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN. 

Translated from his Original MS., and now first published. 
London: CHapMAn and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 


Onthe Ist of October was published, price Five Shillings, | 


Te N 


I. The First Edinburgh Reviewers. 
Il. Decimal Coinage. 

I. Sir GC. Lewis on Early Roman History. 
A Novel or Two. 
the Civil Service and the Competitive Principle. 
lennyson’s Maud. 
theStatesmen of the Day. 
St. Paul 


the Fall of Sebastopol. 
} mary | + ret and Mental Philosophy. 
summary of Political Philosophy and Economy. 
A list of Books suitable for Readiug Societies 


REVIEW. 


Second number of the National Review contains an 


“The Stat: 


playful. 


—Leader, October 6th. 
London: Ropert TuEon LD, 26, Paternoster-row. 
ie 


ARR nds Sc 
EE th VABENK teaches on a plan thoro 
' bed his lessee” mind cannot failto thoroughly compre- 


esinen of the Day,’ which settles the ques- 
the unaccountable aberrations of Lord John 
- This, however, is only one point in an article | 
unusual power of analysis, eloquence, and com- | 
ng.” —Spectator, October 6th. 
learticle on the‘ First Edinburgh Reviewers’ | 
arare example of felicitous writing, brilliaut, thoughtful, | 
dicturesque, aud Teunyson’s Maud is of course | 
but the writer seizes the occasion to discourse on | 
m generally, which he does with both novelty and | 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 
‘We ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the 
niversity of Padua, who has been established in 
for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
Sthisown house, or at the house of his pupils. He 


tho atte 


hools both in town and country. Mr. 


ughly practical, and 


nae itletter toe. ARRIVABENE,No.4,St Michael's | 


Now ready at all the Booksellers, ins2»vols,, 


MY EXILE IN SIBERIA. 
By ALEXANDER HERZEN. 

“These volumes, as presenting the experiences of a 
patriotic and intellectual Russian in conflict with his Go- 
vernment, contain all the sources of popularity. W: i 
from this narrative of persecution and exile, a better idea 
of the governing system of Russia, than from any previous 
work. It is rich in curious and authentic detail.”—Leader. 


Horst and BLAcKEtT?, Publishers, Successors to HENRY 
COLBURN. 





Next week will be published, 
VOLUME IX. OF THE 
NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. Eighth 


4 Edition, bringing the Work down to the Article 
“ Fortification,” by Lieut-Colonel PORTLOCK, Woolwich. 
4to, cloth, 24s, 

Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 

Sixth Edition, small 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 

price 6s., 
TH EARNEST STUDENT: being Memo- 
rials of the Life of the late John Mackintosh. B 
the Rev. NORMAN MACLEOD, Minister of Barony Parish, 
Glasgow. 

Edinburgh; TuHomMAs ConsTABLE and Co.; London: 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 





In two vols. large 8vo, with Portraits, &c., price 11. 4s., 
I IFE of SIR ISAAC NEWTON. By Sir 
4 DAVID BREWSTER, K.H. 
Edinburgh : Tomas ConsTABLE and Co.; London: 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 





Will shortly be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s., 
GERMAN READING BOOK on an 
4 entirely new principle, containing a Story by FRANZ 
HOFFMANN, literally translated with Grammatical Notes 
aud Explanations of Idioms, with an Elementary German 
Grammar. By Dr. M. M. FISCHEL, of Queen’s College, 
London. 

London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand; and P. Ronanpt, 20, 
Berners-street. 

\ ORAL PHILOSOPHY. By GEORGE 
4 COMBE. 12mo, 7s. 6d.; People’s Edition, 2s, 

London: Lon@MAN and Co.,and Srmpxry andCo,; Edin- 
burgh: MACLACHLAN and Co. 

_ Lately published, 8vo, 3s, 6d., sewed, 

YHRENOLOGY APPLIED to PAINTING 

and SCULPTURE. By GEORGE COMBE. 
Also, 

THE PRINCIPLES of CRIMINAL LEGISLA- 
TION, and the Practice of Prison Discipline Investigated. 
Ry GEORGE COMBE. §8vo, 2s. sewed. 

London: Srmpxry, MarsHartt and O©o.; Edinburgh: 
MACHLACHLAN and STEWART. 








Just published, Cheap Edition, in One Volume, feap., 3s, 6d. 

cloth lettered, . 
\ ARIA EDGEWORTH’S EARLY LES- 
4 


SONS. An entirely New Edition, revised; with 





[This day.| Frontispiece and Vignette, from Designs by Absolon. 


| *.* The Edition in Four Half-Crown Volumes is still on 
sale, viz :-— 
Vols. 1 and 2, with Engravings, 18mo, 5s. cloth. 
| Vols 3. and 4, with Engravings, 18mo, 5s. cloth. 


London: LonGMAN, Brown, and Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMa, 

| and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; Hoviston and STONEMAN; 

H. WasHpourneE; TEGG and Co.; RouTLEDGE and Co.; 

| Darron and Co.; Smrra, ExpEr, and Co.; Hatt and Co.; 
InGRAM and Co.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








On Thursday, November 1, will be published, pr ce 2s., 
T= ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA,. Part 
XXXIL., comprising the NatvRAL History Division 
from SKIN to Surpm; and the GeoGRAPHICAL DIVISION 
from THIAN-SHAN-Nan tv to URAL MovNTAINS, including 
articles on Thrace, Tibet, Ticino, Tigris, Timbuctoo, Tivoli, 
| Tobago, Tobolsk, Toledo, Téplitz, Torino, Toronto, Torres 
| Strait, Lortona, Toulon, Toulouse, Transylvania, Trapani, 
| Tras-os-Montes, Trebizond, Trier, Trieste, Trinidad, Tripoli, 
1 T rondhjem, Tucuman, Tula, Tunis, Turkey, Turkistan, Tus- 
cany, Twer, Tyrol, United States, Unterwalden, Upsala, 
| Ural, &c. &e. &e. 
Brappury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 





| On Thursday next, price 3d., 

K Cesc rE, MAZZINI, URQUHART, and 
| KX. the CONFERENCES. By J. A. LANGFORD. 
London: RoBERT THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster-row. 


» 4 HE VOICE OF ELIJAH. 
P 6d., post 7d. 

C. M. Peacock, Publisher, 19, Cursitor-street, Chancery- 
lane, 


| 





This day is published, post 8vo. price 2s., 
‘i SUBJECTIVE LOGIC of HEGEL. 
. Translated by H. SLOMAN, Dr., and J. WALLON. 
Revised by a GRADUATE of OXFORD. To which are 
added some remarks by H. 8. 
London : Jomn CuapmAn, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 28..6d., 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA; its 
Lt Nature and Treatment, with an Exposition of the 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the 
speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Dera ent. 
By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHY- 
SICIANS, London. 
} London W. Kent and Co.,51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


SSS 


ETHICAL SCIENCE POPULARISED, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 55 
AX ESSAY on INTUITIVE MORALS: 
Being an Attempt to popularise Ethical Science. Part 
I. Theory of Morals. 


London: Loyemay, Browy, GREEN, and LoyGmans. 


Just published, in. post 8vo, price 7s. 


A MERICAN LIBERTY and GOVERN- 
4 — QUESTIONED. By THOMAS RYLE, 

“Mr. Rvle’s book isa well-timed and useful etantion, 
deserving the serious st the people 
of this phew ey ny Lh ge — 

“The author of the volume before us has done excellent 
service, and has entitled himself to the gratitude of alltrue 
lovers of their country.”—John Bull. 


London: Loyeman, Browy, GREEN, and LoNeMANs. 








" Just published, in 2-vols, pest 6vo, with Map, price Sis., 


HE LapB ead: TRAVELS of HERODOTUS 
in_ the ntury before Christ; an 
ee fi fact, illustrative of the Atlent 


Condition of the Gres hey tiann Persians, Hhabylonians, 
Hebrews, Scythians, and ancient Pay oy 
of Pericles and Nehemiah. By J. TALBOYS > 
F.R.G.S8, 

By the same Author, 8vo, with Maps and Plans, price 18s., 


The GEOGRAPHY of HERODOTUS 
explained, and illustrated from Modern Researches 
Discoveries. 


London : Loneman, Brows, Greey, and Lowemans. 


ORR’S 
HOUSEHOLD HANDBOOKS. 


THIS Series of Works is intended to include plaimand 
practical information on subjects connected with the com- 
forts and refinements of Home; to explain the “Science of 
Things Familiar” in a clear and instructive manner. 

Already issued :— 
In One Volume, fcap. 8vo, price Half-a-Crown, loth, 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE and SUR- 


GERY; Sick-room ment, with Diet for Invalids. 
By tA S. BUSHNAN, M.D., of the University of Edin- 
urgh. 








In One Volume, fcap. 8vo, price Half-a-Crown, cloth, 
HOUSEHOLD COOKERY, CARVING, 
and ETIQUETTE of the TABLE. With 


Directions 
how togive a Dinner of from Four to Forty Covers-with 
economy and taste. 


Price One Shilling, 
ETIQUETTE of SOCIAL LIFE, COUR- 


TESIES of SOCIETY, and DINNER-TABLE OB- 
SERVANCES. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE 
SCIENCES.” 


Price 4s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY of the 
IMPONDERABLE AGENTS and of INORGANIC 
BODIES ; including Light, Heat, Electricity, and Mage 
netism ; the Simple Chemical Bodies, or Blomente, oad 
their Inorganic Compounds. By JOHN SCOFFERN, 
M.B. Lond., late Professor of Chemistry at the Alders- 
gate School of Medicine. 


Volumes completed, price on 6d. each, uniform with the 
above: 


ORGANIC NATURE, Vol. I.—Including Phy- 
Selegy , Sieestann, we oF re - the Teeth, by Pro- 
peal arieties 0} uman Species, by Dr, 

ORGANIC NATURE, Vol. IL —Ineluding 
Botany, and Zoology of Invertebrated Animals, by Dr. 
EDWARD SMITH, and W.8. DALLAS, F.L.S, 

THE MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES, by Pro- 
fessor YOUNG, the Rev. J. F. TWISDEN, MA. and 
ALEXANDER JARDINE, Esq., O.B. 

This day is published, price Half-a-Crown,. cloth, gilt, 
THE YEAR-BOOK of COUNTRY LIFE: 


descriptive of English Scenery, Indications of the 
Seasons, Instincts of Domestic Animals, Habits of 


Pictures 
Dg . In and Verse. The 
by THOMAS MILLER, Author of 
“A Day in the Woods,” and other works. I!ustrated 
by J. BIRKET FOSTER. 
London: Hovrsto® and Stonemay, 65, Paternoster- 
row; and Wa. 8. Org and Co., Amen-corner. 








This day is published, Two Vols.8vo, 14s., 
GE, AUTHORS, and AUTHORITY of 
the PENTATEUCH., Introduction to the Book of Gene- 
sis, with a Commen’ on ei) ep. From the 
German of Dr. PETER VON BOHLEN, late Professor of 
Oriental Lan pages and Literature. in the University of 
Kinigsberg. “Bdited by JAMES HEYWOOD, M.P., F-R.S. 


London: Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





Just published, in crowm 8vo, price 6s., cloth, 
| > or, What Came of Troubling the 
Waters. A Story founded on Facts. 
- By E. ELLIOTT. 
“ More truthful sketches, or a better written book, with 
| ao oe thought, could not well have been made.”— 
pectator. 


Published by W. and F. G. Casu, 5, Bishopsgate-street 
Without. ~ 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY are PUBLISHED : 


MINNESOTA AND si bearer AR WEST. "By 
Lagoa OLIPHANT, Pas. late Civil Secretary 


nada; 
Sea,” 


ndian Affairs in Ca- 
uthor of “The Russian Shores of the Black 
‘ge. Originally published in Blackwood’s Maga- 


Vol. I. pros ta of 
NOCTES AMBROSIANAZ. By Professor 
WILSON. To be completed in four volumes, crown 
octavo. Vol. II. eS ——- Sist inst. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMISTRY 
of COMMON LIFE. In two volumes, crown octavo, 
rice lis. 6d., with 113 Tilustrations on Wood, and a 


All will concur in admiring the profound ee ah which 
nes ennobled so many familiar thi and has even tinged 
the commonest Sendionse of housaer’ Hoe we with the hues of 
novelty and surprise. The work deserves to be universally 
read.”—British Quarterly = 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. By A. 
JOHNSTO: ted by J.B. HIND. F-R.A.8. In 


iN. 
Im C halttbound morocco. Price 21: 
«dperia are eighteen in Sieber tena, solar, 


stellar; and are so constructed as to mt to the eye a 

series of lessons in the most most captivating of human studies, 
simple in outline and cumulative in result. To say that Mr. 
Hind’s ‘ Atlas’ is the best thing of the kind is not enough,— 
it has no competitor. hea Sl 


INSTITUTES of METAPHYSIC: The 
THEORY of KNOWING and BEING. By JAMES 
FP. FERRIER, A.B., Oxon., r of Moral Philo- 
sophy, 8t. 6d. 


"In oo peeeey 10s. 
MISS STRICKLAND’ S LIVES of the 
QUEENS of Sopane and English Princesses con- 
nected we = Succession of Great Britain. 
Moe hhe } MO ice 10s. 6d. each, with Por- 


Keira 


Ure, 


THEISM: the Witness "of Reason and Nature to 
an All-wise and Beneficent Creator. By the Rev. J. 
and marius Professor 

% Being the Treatise to which 
Burnett Prize for 1854. In 





the Seco 
ban Bro, price 10s. 6d. 
FIRMILI®' or, The | age gag ft Ro nthe 
OL. A Spanmodic Tra a sts 


WORKS of SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 

Edition in 5 » price 24s. 248. bound in cloth, 
ofa Late Phiyticion, 5s. 6d.—II. and III. 
a Year, 2 vols., 9s.-1V. Now and Then, 
ne '. 


tn — 
Ten Thousan 
&c., 48. 64.—V. 


THE HISTORY of EUROPE from the Com- 
mencement of the French "ARCHIBALD ALi the 


.C. Li 

Fe. with Purteeits, 102. 1 crown a Svo, gh 

People’s Edition, pubiishinn in Monthly 

CONTINUATION OF ms HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
THE HISTORY of EUROPE from the Fall of 
Napoleon to t' fhe & Accession of Louis Napoleon. By Sir 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., aol. Volumes I. to 
IV. are =, In demy 8 vO, uniform with the 
Lib ition of eh Author’s “ History of Europe, 
1789-1815.” 15s. each. —. Fifth Volume is in the press. 


ESSAYS ; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, and 
MISCELLA’ LANBOUS. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
Bart., D.C.L. vols., demy 8vo = niform with the 

Library Edition of the™ ee Europe.” 2/. te. 


LIFE of JOHN DUKE of MABLBOROUGH, 


with some Account of 

as of tthe Succession. MIBALD A ALISON, 
Bart., D.O.L. The Third 2 vols, 8vo, with Por- 
ts and Maps, 30s. 


ATLAS of 109 COLOURED MAPS and 
ee ot | the “ History of Europe,” ithe veoh 
JOHNSTON Tats, (te. ¥, 7 oe. 
Demy 4to, Lj! Library Edi ‘ eg 4to, 27. 12s, 6d. 


EFTIOME |< of ¢ ALISON'S HISTORY of 
Nut bails, price Ts i bound, OS 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
OTHER POEMS. Pe. ee te AYTOUN, 
D.C.L., Professor of and Belles Lettres in = 

University of Edinburgh. Eighth Edition, price 7s. 6d 


17. 
GEOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.8. Second Edition, 

with Indes, price 12. ¢4. | 


NEW MAP of EUROPE. By A. Kerra 
Somme Ea corre tae Se, 
date x ‘ Lines of the 

Ei 
Biccice"Heingrapt bine foe 2 toch by 8 et 


in 4to, ina handsome cloth case, 42s. 
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THE LEADER. [No. 291, San., Ocr. 20, 1865. 
NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


Uniform with “Dompey anv Son,” “Davin Correrrietp,” “ Break House,” &c, &, 





On the Thirtieth of November will be published, to be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, price One Shiliay 
each, 


The First Monthly Part of a New Work of Fiction called 


LITTLE DORRBI. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE, 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF LORENZO BENONI. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d., 


DOCTOR ANTONIO; 
a Cale. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 





LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND Co, 








COLLECTED WORKS OF 
THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY FAIR,” “ THE NEWCOMES,” &, 


On the 81st of October will be published (uniform with the Cheap Editions of “ Vanity Fair" and a 
price 6s., Vol. I. of 


MISCELLANITIES. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


PROSE AND VERSE; STORIES, ESSAYS, AND SKETCHES, SATIRICAL, BURLESQUE, 
AND SENTIMENTAL. 





The Collection will be completed in Four Volumes. The first will include: THE BALLADS:—THE BOOK 
OF SNOBS :—THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF MAJOR GAHAGAN :—THE FATAL BOOTS :— 
and COX’S DIARY; each of which will, for the convenience of Railway Readers, &c., be published separately. 





PUBLISHED BY BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 








On the 30th instant will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE: 


With Sketches of His Age and Contemporaries. 
(FROM PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED SOURCES.) 
BY G. H. LEWES, 
Author of “ The Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 
‘Goethe's Heart, which few knew, was as great as his Intellect, which all knew.”—Jung Stilling. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS 


May be had in succession from 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
BY EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


The preference is given to works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. The best works of 
Fiction are also freely added. 





For Prospectuses apply to 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; AND 76, CROSS-STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


—— 4 





LONDON: Printed and Published by ALFRED EDMUND GaLLowayr, at “ The Leader” Office, No. 154, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—October 20, 1855. 
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